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This study documents a case, where iPekinet's '--Si 

policy towards a- client Communist movement W bt>„ ^1 

guided throughout by primary regard f£ Chinas ^ 

national interests,: This is -.illustrated, in the ': *i 

study's examinationvbf.PeJiiaj's facil£-to-:.in confine • -"-^ 

ing a two-level policy^ ■; sl^fesli^a^S^ • V.'-. ^3=1 

Burmese Communist interests *o:ii<fee o^chinrwhtrj '^ 
necessary;- of China'^.preseit^reciion of a -sSse ' '"' -^ 

Communist" insurgency whose- basis is f or ithe most^ -^ 

part neither Burman; nor Commas* ; and .of the aonax- 'Si 

?na ^" St f nce ° f Pe ^5 that resolution iofcontinu- = : ~ 

ing state-to-state differences shall occur only on -^ 
its own terms. The study also illustrates that 
Chinese material support of Communist insurrection 
was in fact significantly less than seemed to be the 

f n 9 !! i0 ana°hS V^^ 6 H ■ Sin °^urmese r^LtloS 
that tl^^ln^ been significantly greater since 
mat time than has come to light. 

The judgments of this study have met general 

Srcen2rar?nL£t na "V*™ specialists Sin 
*£,£ e °^ ral f n telligence Agency. Comments on the 

£ttl- -ZtT*' ^ Sh ° Uld be Pressed to its 
au_no^, celen-Louise Hunter, of this Staff 



Hal Ford 
Chief, DD/I Special Research Staff 
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PEKING AND THE BURMESE COMMUNISTS: 
THE PERILS AND PROFITS OF . INSURGENCY 

Summary 



The salient feature of China's relations with 
the Burmese Communist Party (CPB) during the past 
twenty years is the degree to which Peking has used the 
CPB to promote Chinese national interests. For more * 
than fifteen years; (1950-1967) , while the Chinese en- 
joyed good relations with til e. Burmese" Government (GOB), 
Mao Tse-tung was more than willing to sacrifice the 
interests of the CPB- to the priorities of Sino-Burmese 
state relations. This was made perfectly clear in 
repeated Chinese initiatives to cement the. already 
close relations between the two countries, while Peking 
all but ignored the revolutionary effort of the Burmese 
Communists — even 
private to seek an 



going so far as to urge them in 
end to their armed struggle against 
the Rangoon government* Only in mid-1967, after Sino- 
Burmese relations were virtually ruined by an unexpected 
outbreak of anti- Chinese riots in Rangoon, did the 
Chinese suddenly begin actively .to support insurrec- 
tion in Burma — and in this case, up-country ethnic 
minority groups having no connection with the CPB. 

Although conventional wisdom might have presumed 
that the Chinese had always strongly supported the 
armed effort of the Burmese Communists, who were, afte 
all, faithfully following Mao's precepts in waging rural 
guerrilla warfare, the fact is that for many years -Pek- 
ing contrived to ignore the insurrection being waged by 
the CP3 in the Pegu Mountains of central Burma. In the 
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years immediately following the 1949 Communist takeover 
in China Peking gave some propaganda supoort to^tte 
national liberation v/ar- in Burma, but even this limits 
support was toned down during the early iff 0^- bv ? 9 tf 
it had stopped altogether; from 1955 until 1967, the ' 
Oiinese maintained a discreet public silence on the whole 
subject. , Despite many suppositions and rumors that £he 
Chinese were providing covert aid to the Communist in- 
surgents, Peking is not known to have sudd lied!,™ t=*~ - , 

S^2* prior to 1967 - other «« •S'S&k as 1 * 1 



equipment- 



o^ m -,!5-°n 9 ? rad± ° c f? tkct and ^e establishment ■ of an 
organization known as the Overseas CPB in Ch<na, the 
Cninese managed surprisingly well in the 1950 's and earlv 
1960-s to keep the allegiance of the CPB. ever while Sv 
were doing nothing, to advance its insurant effort S? 
oarently, the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) had fi^st 

Burmese Communists as a means of maintaining control over 
the Burmese Party; once in China, CPB officials gf^p 
Chinese interests above all else The OvISeS £T led 
by CPB Vice-Chaiaaan Thakin Ba Thein TinT rlcetveTsecret 

re?aved!L^K eCtl V fr0 ? ^ CCP Central 'committee anf 
relayed them by radio, m the name of the CPB, to Partv 

£"£^ Thakln ah * fl ^ and «* other Communist leafSs 



In June 1963, Ne Win's offer of oeace talk-, to 
all insurgents (Communist and non-Coamunist) provided 
a Jf n5 " a ? aited °?P° rt «°ity for the Peking-trained Burmese 
Communists who had lived in China since the early US0?« 

«o/-K^. t0 J* 3 "*- Ne WiljIs initiative also offered Ihe' 
possibility of a negotiated peace between the CPB and 
the Bernese Government, which the Chinese had long £e en 
pressing both the Communists and Pangoon to accep?. Ii- 
though the peace talks ultimately collapsed, to China's 
disappointment, the return to Burma of th- rhina-SainJ 
vTr"ual S CnSSH e C °---ts managed to bring the Sfunfer 
virtual Chinese control. This develooment was reflected 
m a new Maoist -campaign" atmosphere" in the%I? featuring 
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prolonged Kao study sessions, mass ideological meetings 
intensive self-criticism, increasing fanaticism — and ' 
ultimately, a prolonged and ruthless purge. By early ' 
1967, Thakin Than Tun had begun to execute his opponents 
wathin the Party, going well beyond the practices of the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution in his extraordinary use of 
terror, including particularly gruesome, ritualistic murder 
sequences. The climax to this series of events came with 
the assassination of Thakin Than Tun by a disillusioned 
Party member in September 1968. With his death, the CPB 
reached not only the end of a pathetic chapter in its 
history, but also the end of its long and close associa- 
tion with the CC?. 

For at this important juncture an CPB history 
the Burmese Party happened, for the first time in vears, 
to be without radio contact with Peking — as the result 
of a damaging Burmese army attack on Party headquarters 
only a few days before Thakin Than Tun ! 's death. Thus 
the Chinese were -completely ■■left out .of the CPB decision 
on Thakin Than Tun's -successor, the first major decision 
.to be. made without "direct. Chinese .advice in twenty years 
Apparently, to this day, the Chinese bear a grudge -against 
the surviving CP3 leadership for its choice of Thakin 
Zin, rather than Peking's most trusted; protege. Overseas 
CPB leader Thakin 3a Thein Tin, as hhe; new Party Chairman. 
Indeed, this has been a major factor in the Chinese deci- 
sion to shift its interest and attention away from the 
Thakin Zin- led CP3 effort in central Burma to sponsorship 
of a new insurgency in northeast Burma; 

The irony of the CCP-CPB estrangement at this time 
was that it happened soon after a reversal in Chinese 
state policy toward Rangoon which should have been helpful 
to the CPB. That reversal, which discarded a long-held' 
policy of support for the Burmese Government in favor of 
a new policy of all-out opposition to it, had come as a 
direct result of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon in June 
1967. It was Cultural Revolution enthusiasm on the oart 
of Chinese embassy officers in Rangoon which had been 
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primarily responsible for starting the chain of events 
that led to the riots.' However, Peking would admit no 
fault on its part. The GUB's inadecraate handling of 
the riot situation had given the Chinese some legitimate 
cause for anger, but Peking clearly over-reacted in 
accusing the GU3 of "instigating" the riots, a charge 
which had no basis in fact and was guaranteed to in- 
furiate the Burmese , The crisis culminated in Peking's 
making certain demands of the GUB. While Peking felt 
these to be legitimate demands considering the enormity 
of the injury as Peking saw it fthe death of many Chi- 
nese residents of Rangoon) , the Burmese considered the 
demands humiliating. Since 1967, Ne Win has yielded to 
the Chinese on some of the demands but has stubbornly 
refused to meet them all. 

The direct relationship between the blow-up in 
state relations and the start of active Chinese support 
of insurgency was unmistakable : witnin a matter of days 
of the June riots, Peking mounted a full-blown campaign 
of anti-Hangoon vilification; within; a few weeks, it 
began to supply Xachin and Shan ethnic minority insurgents 
in northeast 3urma with arms and ammunition, specialized 
guerrilla warfare training in China, : and even new recruits 
from among similar ethnic minority groups living on the 
Chinese side of the border.. There is probably no better 
example of the opportunism of Chinese foreign policy 
than Peking's sudden willingness ~€b ~sup"pbrt these ethnic 
minority insurgents — most of whom were openly anti- 
Communist — simply because of the new bond between them 
in their common opposition to the Ne win government. 
Unfortunately for the Communists, Peking was not in a 
position to do much, if anything, to help the CPB in- 
surgents, isolated as they were in the Pegu Mountains 
of central 3urma, far from the border with China. Thus, 
for significant logistical reasons, as well as with a 
mind to creating an operation under Burmese leaders of 
its own choosing, Peking embarked on a new undertaking, 
the building of a totally new Communist insurgency in 
northeast Burma — with little or no contact, and very- 
little in common, with the old CPB effort. 
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In- the intervening four years, the old indigenous 
insurgency has declined, the new one has prospered. 
Chinese support of the latter has grown to? include sup- 
plies of food, medicines; and extra funds (in Burmese 
currency) , as well as arms and ammunition, uniforms and 
other clothing, and propaganda materials. The type as 
well as the number of weapons has expanded: as of May 
1971, Chinese supplies included B-40 rocket launchers, 
mortars, light machine guns, and a few heavy machine guns. 
At the same time, the Chinese have expanded their training 
of Burmese insurgents at a large guerrilla warfare school 
run by the Chinese army in Yunnan. During the past year, 
they have built a powerful radio broadcasting facility 
at the training site, which began broadcasting clandestine 
propaganda support for the Burmese insurgency in March 
1971. They have also stepped up their recruiting of 
ethnic minority peoples living on the Chinese side of 
the border, a practice which they have not followed in 
supporting insurgencies in Laos and Thailand. Recent 
firm information also: confirms another- unique aspect of 
the Chinese covert ; aid program: the presence of Chinese 
military advisers attached directly to insurgent head- 
quarters. It appears that some of the advisers, operating 
temporarily with certain units, have accompanied insurgents 
into battle. 

Peking has gradually centered its; support on one 
insurgent commander, Naw Seng, a Burmese. Kachin leader 
who lived more than 17 years in China- In early 1968 # 
the Chinese repatriated Naw Seng to Burma as the leader 
of an insurgent force of some 900-1 , 200 ethnic Shans and 
Kachins recruited from both sides of the border and trained 
in China. In order to give his movement! Communist creden- 
tials, the Chinese simply co-opted Naw Seng into the CPB, 
first as a member of the Central Committee, and then as 
a member of the Politburo,. In the same way that Chinese 
propaganda has attempted to condition observers to think 
of him as a CPB leader, it has created the illusion of 
his Northeast Command as being a * Burmese Communist" in- 
surgency. In fact, what the Chinese have done has been 
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to take an essentially ethnic minority rebellion composed 
largely 6f persons who. have never belonged to the CPB, 
to force- feed it with Chinese Communist doctrine, and 
to label it as the Burmese Communist movement. This rebel- 
lion has litt?.e in common with the long-established CPB 
insurgency in central Burma, which is and alwavs has been 
ethnically Burman and entirely Communist, and whose present 
leaders do not even recognize Naw Seng las a Communist. 
The new Chinese-backed insurgency, despite its ostensible 
Burmese character, has all the trappings of Chinese spon- 
sorship, including Mao. badges, Chinese propaganda materials, 
and Chinese army manuals. 

So long as the insurgency is confined to a remote 
area, composed almost exclusively of ethnic minority 
peoples, with virtually no appeal in Burma proper, it 
hardly constitutes a serious threat to the survival of '* 
the Rangoon government.. ■ The GUB would 'seem to be easily 
able to contain the^ansxu^ency at ; existing levels — though : 
not to root it ontjra&rnppier:; Burma r This being -so, the^ : 
G03 still considers : -i£:3^e'-;most serious; internal. 'security 
problem facing the: -government:- Despite! Ne Win's long 
he^itance to discuss\ the -matter of Chinese involvement, 
for fear of further* damaging Si no-Burmese relations , he 
was finally forced, to admit the seriousness of the fight- 
ing between Naw Seng's" forces and the -Burmese army in 
late 1969. His hemes' of bringing sufficient pressure to 
bear on the Chinese to get them to halt, their support of 
the insurgents were, clearly misplaced, however, as Chinese 
aid and the insurgency were both stepped up thereafter. 

China's continuing support of the insurgency has 
clearly been the main motivating force behind Ne Win's 
efforts since early 1970 to improve relations with Peking. 
Largely at Burmese initiative, but with obvious Chinese 
encouragement, there has been a definite improvement in 
diplomatic relations since the fall of 1970, culminating 
in the recent exchange of ambassadors. As might be 
expected, this change has brought certain changes as well 
m Chinese policy towards the Naw Seng operation. For 
one thing, the Chinese appear to have taken steps to tone 
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the Chinese have sharply^ bfSTVhf ? Underwa y- Also, 
propaganda support o^Se insurgen^^^^T ° V ^ fc 
however, they have taken action! £har „«L Sam f t 5 ffie ' 
aimed at strengthening the inlurgency^ ^Cf b ?w 
to Burma, albeit one le<=<: M=t=tZn -* a loas-texm threat 
For instance, Chinee foaisti^? * ^^V* with China, 
has been maiAta"^!^ S *?i ** su ??°" for the rebels 
of ambassadors"^ P^^nter"^^^ to V*<**nge 
1» f-ugurated^e POwerfu^ew^cfe^esSne^alio 

there would seen,* to havf beln T^t f Urg ^ nts - ™»*. 
insurgency less of an over? Chinee ''^J??**^ I " a * ing the 
government, but no .overall rSucSon^n ^ t0 *" Banaese 
nese covert support to the Insurgtnfe? *' ?C ° ?e ° f Chi - 

"two-pronge^" poTic^^otarS'^of • ^ * a >^ag a 
relations while, at thesaS Sf^ o*. proving State 
gency lever ove- -he cm S%^ ' mainta ?-^hg an insur- 
ing. ^le^^^ld^rtT^tl^J^l^ t0 
on the GOB and make obvious goodwill SstSef at t acfcs 
their recent exteBcir,n «-f suuuwih gestures, such as 

P**ing, tney cc^inue^ot^"^^^ ^ *S **■*' 
military support to the Insurrection! * OOMia ««*le 

Pxepareftrgftf get^e £iSL*°Z f *f ^ "** «*** ** 

insurgents. Certafnlyf rur^ner^oncesli^T ?^ 119 the 
cannot be "ruled out =n-i,«,; • -^ ons ° n his Part 

will ever give in to Maf £ 9 ?„i* *?*? ^l^ely that he 
all the blame for ^e events ^1 ££e * °£ P**"^ assuming 
demands that PekiM <« «Z°?? • "? ? 1967 ~~ one of the 

of Ne Kin conclssflns ontt's^nd 3 ^^ ™°?' In the *»*** 
likely that the CMnese wxU and £her Pomts, it is un - 

support of the insurgent S1Vlag up their 
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«, u Ia ^f l0nS rUn ' that is ' after Ne "in and/or Mao. 
the chances for a significant improvement in relations 
are somewhat better There is little reason to beSe 
that a successor mlitary regime in Burma would be mach 
more inclined than Ne Win to make major concessions to 
the Chinese, but the chances of the GOB's making such 
concessions would be greatly increased in tfc^lfsl Skelv 
event of a civilian successor government. For iS part 
toe new Chinese leadership, after Mao's death; might be 
more willing to work out some compromise with: the Burmese 
government, especially if broader foreign policy beS!! 
might accrue to China at the time, m luch a^cLe? tte 
Chinese might well be inclined to back away froTtheir 
previously-sponsored clients and allow the insurcScy^to : 
^£ * Way - 3ut . even ****> as now, there wouIo^Tcwer- 
-ul forces operating in :favor of Peking's continuing 

vS?^" Z £ *5? " U ? neSe &>*°*9e>"V- thl exisWe ol 
various benefits m the insurrection for China, plus the 
momentum and commitments" of policy and pride? ' 
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in Buaa was bom, there have Wn^! Communist movement 
groups within that movement -- tt? £f? J 50 ^**"* ^urgent 
sea Flags - which ha^e Sen enca^a t * F1 ?? S aj ? d *»* 
struggle against the govSen^ver ILZTS™ "* ^^ 
state of Surma was founded ThJlt\ Z* the new 
continuous civil war £ Southed Lia? ^ *** l0agest 

Soe andW^f *& ian^^^***" ~ ««•** 
causes in pre-indeoendence davs ■«* 3 eth ^f in lef **st 
of the Communist Par£y ol BuS f^w* 5?* aenbe " ■ 
they spZit over the iLue of^ll=w i? *"».«"** 1S40 •«,.. 
ish. m 1946, ThaJcin lo! „SJi? oratl °" with the. Brit- 
the British, left the cpl'to 9 ^ *"* coln Promise with 
(the Sed Flags) wh£h SLdlaS '!J^£ , " liUaiSt ^ 
surrection which has continued to SUaJ. aBama ia " 

*». ^»»' r ? akin ^"^ Tuc ' s Communist Partv «-*n „=-,-. ^ 
the CPB but also known as the White ?l^«=^^^? ed 
adooted a policv of oi =.,.•; ~,„?i- 1 • Fla ss, initially 
British bv ali^ e In S P ^"^? i ^ tant P«ssure on the 
after the SociaSf ™L,°£ fc la i arrectloa - However, 

coalition ornatioSlfS^Lties^r^^ "T^** 
— and finally won — B«Jn»=~ * % at had wor3c ^ for 
Than Tun launchelhis owT^L^^ ?endenCe in 1948 ' Th ^i" 
also continued to tte ^,Sl^ ,BMeti « which *« 

parably^nstgnlxLln^^^ ^.f^ 3 have been com- 
nuirbered more than 200-3on ™2 Soe's forces have never 

SSL'S iL'T2^£z%pz%F&i 

« M , Mta .«s .r;rss lawns' i^ 
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members- He has never received international recognition 
from either the Soviets or the Chinese. Branded by other 
Communists as a Trotskyite, he has been virtually isolated 
from the rest of the Communist movement. With his capture 
and imprisonment by the Rangoon government in November 
1970, the organization he has led for the past 25 years 
is not likely to long survive-* 

The CPB (White Flags) has had a much more lasting 
effect, not only on the Burmese internal scene but on 
the international Communist movement as well. Although 
its strength has varied greatly over the years, there 
have been times when its armed challenge to the govern- 
ment has presented a serious problem for Rangoon. The 
CPB has also played a role in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
which has been greater than its position as a small Com- 
munist Party of Southeast Asia would seem to merit. 
Finally, its copying "of the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
in an internal purge of its own has given its history 
of the past three or four years added international signi- 
ficance.. 

-This paper is concerned solely with :the CPB. In 
tracing the history of the Party during the past twenty 
years, it attempts to focus on the most significant ques- 
tions involving Communism in Burma today = the effect of 
the evolution of Chinese policy toward the Burmese govern- 
ment upon relations between Peking and the CPB, the ef- 
fect of the Cultural Revolution in the CPB on the present 



*Thakin Soe'e "capture" by the government may nave 
beer, prearranged; -it is widely believed in Burma that 
he actually surrendered- to the government after receiving 
promises of good treatment and possibly a position in 
the government. This cannot be firmly documented at 
present y however, one way or the other* 
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leadersnip of the Party, the nature o^F rhi^ Mft 

for the -communist insuraencv »t5^ Chinese support 

armed struggle- xnsur 9 enc y* and the prospects .for the 
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TH3 ERA OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
Ne Win's June 1963 Offer of Peace Talks 

Wh ! D / e W f " assumed direct control of the Burmese 
government for the second time in 1962, he gave the 
highest priority to ending insurgency. For aSost 15 
years the Rangoon government had been coping not only 
with the problem of Communist insurgency*^? witt the 
larger, more serious problem of ethnic Insurgency * 
As a rirst step towards solving the problem, Ne Win aa- 

d^f^ a + r neral anmesty to a11 i-^urgents who surren- 
dered to the government. After this availed nothiao h. 
went a step further in June 1963, inviting aU^alr- 
ground groups, Com.-nu.-iis ts and non-Communists alike te 
come to Rangoon for unconditional peaceniks This 
was 3 ust the opportunity the CPB had long £en hojlng for. 

C?B Part v Headquarters; Waiting for Peking 

The scene at CP3 headquarters on the day that 
Ne win announced his offer of peace talks has been well 
described in the recently published book. The lltl Davs 

Z8 "J°7 U 7 9 - hLy one -. thi:rd °f Burma's total population of 
28 mllior. consists of ethnic minority grows that h„„* 
oeen dissatisfied with their position* elerlinVelhe 
117 *l° n , 0f th \ Uni ° n °f Burna in 1948. Since 1345, 
—*" ! I**™ beaane tke f ipat °f *'"■*** minority 
IntZl t° s™ \. U? - araS ' the B *™ese government has been 

il?J° m l° n - t l tCteS ~ ±ke Karen Staie > *™ Shan State 
ana tne Kacmn State, u e * 
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!: fff*? **»" ^ n ' written" by former CPB members there 



at the time: 



Tne Party neadquarters was in the trick 
of the forests on the Pegu Yoma range * 
Tnere was nothing anywhere nea* it that 
resembled a village- 
There were about fifteen persons at the ■ 
headquarters, including three of the 
top leaders of the Party: Thakin Than 
Tun, trie Party chairman; Stay,. Secretary^ 
General of the Partyj and Ba Tin (alia? 
Goshal) , a memoer of the Politburo. 

yhen^the announcement (of the peace talks) 
was neard on the radio, the CP3 headquar-.. 
ten ; was greatly stirred. The people' there 

lZw™V'*l? Ve tHei l ^^^hlkinPnal 
Tun was Ksvbly perturbed. Since 19 52 he 

nad been calling for a negotiated peace. 

Now tn-LS man who had been clamouring for 

negotiated internal peace could only remark 



" ^vie headquarters of the Communist Party had be*r> 

W«* # ™!*5 *•*»*?«"■ "? I'™*** 1 ™%Za£s% e \ince 
Jl * ° eVt i°* a hne f Period *n 1358, when Thakir 
Thar Tun and Ms men. left their hideout's there in av^in 
attempt to establish a foothold in Upper Bu-rra jr*rr£ M 
nortn and south in the central part Vf Bulmc i th< > Pe^u* 
Tomas are lower than the Western o- EastTZ y»ltt % 
thickly wooded, with no good r7ads~ Pnlt 4ZZ * 

l^twl e m h *V/r°: ^TS la f ™' : ^'?Z™*n* 

!< T dalay, they are Really ^t'aSr^M^SX^ 

attacks on the main lines of communication ™th\ country 
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that it was 'impossible for this class of 
reactionary bourgeoisie to offer negotia- 
tions for peace. '. d 

Thakin Than Tun was li ke the Chinese Emperor • 
of tne j able y no loved dragons so much that 
ne ordered his palace to be decorated with 
ejfigies and figures of dragons in various 
Poses, He loved to look at the dragon in 
different poses. One day, a beautiful live 
dragon came to the palace, and the Zmperor • 
ur.o loved tne dragon in pictures was greatly 
frightened oy the live one and ordered it 
to oe destroyed. * 

i^ X t ^ W ? U be ^^ ^a*^ Than Tun was at a 

loss as to how to respond to the governnent offer of 
peace talks. Apparently, he had grown accustomed to 
relyxng on the advice and guidance of the Chinese on 
^portant matters involving CPB policy. I^w^S 
normal for bin to wait to receive instructions f roT 
the Chmese Comaunist Party's Central Committee (CCP/CC) 
before announcing a new CPB policy. """■»■ wse it-uycuj 

*<: c ° rdin 9 *? ^iaM-e sources within the Partv 
there had been radio contact between the CCP/C§ andthe 



Ufa, 3a Kr.et, Bo Hxn Din, S m Bla, and Bo Tin Sn Tin- 
Rangoon; 1970. This tuo-volume book on **• CM ~™-i~ 




ouTce available on CPB Party hist7™ rl - - • , T 
£^ ± *---"'±-°r- er "*"»«'"» available on fne C?/ 




CP3/CC since 19 50, the 'CPB receiving directives directly 
from the CCP/CC* According to these sources, 



The CPB had never formulated any plan or 
introduced any -idea of -its own- it took 
orders from the CCP and faithfully com- 
plied wz-th them. 

The much-maligned '1955 line', adopted by 
the CP3/CC in 1955, advocating an end to 
the civil war and the re -establishment of 
internal peace, was a directive sent to 
the CPB from Peking over the wireless* 
At the central committee meeting, it was 
delivered under the label of 'The Resolu- 
tion of the CPB/CC. ' 

After having laid down the program to 
stop the civil war and re-establish in- 
ternal peace s the CCP sent detailed in- 
structions- for implementation of that 
policy, also over the wireZess. 



A The CPB had radio contact with v * 
were relayed from there to Pekinc. 



messages 




Apparently , communications 
via tne~rad.T*o were at so supplemented by courier traffic 
overland from China* There is no evidence that the 
Chinese embassy in Rangoon was involved in the communi- 
cations system, however, either in transmitting clandes- 
tine radio messages to the CPB or in sending couriers 
to CPB headauarters . 
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^ "In 1950, Central Committee members Aung Gyi and Bo 
•iner. Save were the first Burmese Communists go to 
China, and stay. Then, ±n May 19 S3, Thakin Biz Thein Tin, 
tr.e vice-cnairman of the Party, ted a group of 40 Burmese 
Communists who entered China secretly via Burma's northern 
J rentier area oetween Myitkyina and Bhano. Finally, in 
September 1953, another group of 24 CPB members, including 
Politouro memo erTna<m Than Myaing and Central Committee 
hf ,t7o T l a< ™/*„™* 3° Zeya, left Burma for China. Thus, 
by 1962, two of the CPB's seven Politburo members and 
six j its 21 Central Committee had been living in China 
for over ten years. . 



**In every case where the identity of the CPB delegate 
to an international Communist meeting is known, it was 

wrTZ S / °t *?? °»'*s***S PB * that is > « Burmese Communist 
J>ro was actually living in China. For instance, the CPB 
aelegateto tne meeting of Communist Parties in Moscow 
in novemoer 1960 was Thakin Ba Thein Tin himself. There 
is no evidence of the Burmese Communists who remained 
lR 5wr,7IC ever taking part in an international meeting. 

(footnote continued on page 12) 
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Besides the radio contact, the Chinese had con- = 

tact with the CPE through the Overseas CPB in China *1 

an organization •: £ some 60-65 Burmese Communists who J 

had been living in China since the early 1950's * The i 

extent of this secret organization — officially called I 

Oie Overseas Branch of the CPB — ; has only recently - 

cone to light, with the publication of The Last Days i 

of xhakin Than Tun in 1970. Formed in 1953 by Thakfn i 

Ba Tnem Tin and Thakin Than Myaing, who acted as .its l 

Chairman and Vice-chairman, respectively, it was founded ~T 

with the purpose of establishing contact with other Con- * 

mumst Parties. Its members were supposed to meet with ; ] 

representatives of foreign Communist Parties who came i 

to China ana to represent the CPB at international Com- * — f 

munis t meetings.** C P3 Party Chairman Thakin Than Tun, 



I"! 



who had never been outside Burma and was neither inte-- 
aatwMlistm outlook nor particulars concerned about 
forergn assistance, was apparently more than w^llin* 

^ 1 ^ V % lnternational matters to T «akin Ba Thein ?L 
and the Overseas CPB. - Lin 

There is good reason to believe th*T- *h~ r u,- WA 
suggested the idea of the Overseas 'SI £ ^f L^esf 6 
Communists ^ Once in China, the CPB official! Sa^ed 
to serve Chinese interests above all else? %ccorSna 
to one Burmese Party member vho had intimate SSl 
of the workings of the Overseas CPB, the latterTook 
its orders directly from the CCP: too ? c 

Although the Overseas CPB should have been 
wider tne control of the CPB, since it *£ 
obviously a branch of the latter, it acted 
in a superior way to its mother organiza- 
tion and relayed the directives the CCP 
nad to give to the CPB. The latter had to 
comply witn tne orders of the CCP. 

(footnote continued from page 11) 

p X £ti a %hatt7 I*'™* eV J de - nCe tkat the Burmese Communist 
*<fr*y* tnat is, tne Party in Burma, concerned it*ol*F 

tional Communist meeting; the BurmeTe clLALtTTho' 
were invariably members of the Overseas CPS ■ J„ t* , 
parted- the Chinese position on ielZl in ddjJ-TVr thl' 
international Communist movement. clxspu.e in the 
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* „ ,.?- I \ an i r eve nt, as soon as word reached Bot-,-„„ 
of Ne win's call for peace talks in j^e 1963 t^rn • 
nese are reoorted to have eallort =»« ""' tiie Chi- 

»f the overseas CPB at which a relol^^ 96 " -" meetins 
authorizing Aung Gyi and Tin Shl^H XOZl WaS P asse <* 

to Bur^a to negotiaL^tn^elove^^r^T^n^" 6 ^ 
that Ne win's move had provided the a f™^ ?t appears 
portnnity for which the? ?oo hfd^onfbeen waiting °^ 
asiauch as the CO- is known to have slnt rtL *^i 9 - "" 
directive to the Overseas CPB a f ew yeLf earS^ 9 

•VoWy car. t eZZ „ acR tfte COTO3 . ad - 
Burwa vn.ll be able to return tc > theit 

return will r.ave to be awaited, and so 

^v?:{ %Ze e ^ in cki ™ »*« 

talks. ~l^^J^%^£^ £««? Peace 

Regardless of the ^^^^^J^T^t 90 ^' 
Chinese an opportunity to tichfcen JS?' ^^ «****«« the 
the Co^isAove.en? S £££" S^aSSSftSTS^. 



CP3 tl lend ' cont--derabit PCU " S±a7taeS alt °»**.the Overseas 

eleven, led by Bo Zey 5 a> J^™, ^7ue e ^ S T^J-^d' ° f 
tm.rd group, led by Thakin Ba Thein "inUl^l*' ■* s 

--n early September. Before the -v" f n-Lnself arrived 

fj ootr.ote continued on page 14) 
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would seem to have been' very much interested in the 
peace talks for their own sake. Contrary to widespread 
belief, they were interested at the time in an end to 
the unproductive Communist armed struggle in Burma. 
Apparently, they had real hope that the talks would 
result xn a negotiated peace which would ultimately 
be exploitable by the Communists. 

Chinese Pressure To End The Fighting 

Although one might presume that the Chinese 
strongly supported the armed struggle of the Burmese 
Communists, who were, after all, faithfully following 
Aao s precepts in waging a people's revolutionary war 
(a rural guerrilla war) , the fact is that Peking had 
given virtually no help to the Communist insurgency 
in Burma. _ In the years immediately after, the Communist 
takeover m_ China, the Chinese gave propaganda supoort 
to the national liberation war" in Burma, but even this 
was toned down during the early 1950' s; by 1955 it 
had stopped altogether. From 1955 through 1963! the 
Chinese maintained a; discreet public silence on the 
whole subject of the; armed struggle in Burma. 

Apparently, the Burmese Communists had expected 
support from the Chinese and had been very much surprised 
at the aloof attitude adopted by the CCP throughout this 
period towards the revolutionary struggle 'in Burma. Con- 
trary to the many rumors and suspicions that the Chinese 



(footnote continued from page IS) 

known to have briefed the delegation before its departure 
Tnere can oe no doubt that the Chinese were providing 
tne behind- tne-scenes direction to the Communist repre- 
sentatives at the peace talks. 
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were providing aid to the Burmese insurgents, they are 
not Known to have supplied any assistance — eithe- 
arras or equipment — with the exception of the radio 
communications equipment they furnished the C?B.* 

In addition to the evidence that the Chinese 
were not providing concrete support to the anred strua- 
gle^n Burma, there is good evidence that the^ used 9 

Comm^t^ r° e W±th b0th the B ^ es * government and the 
Communists to promote peace negotiations. In October 
I960, Liu Shao-cm is reliably reported to have asked 

LTl» 5*2 ^TJ^ n±SteT ' wh - v ' " if Communism would 
.not be defeated by arms alone" (as U Nu had said) did 

allow the Communists to serve in the government? D 

V? Sa C d ^° have ^swered that the idea was "not bad" 
and "might be tried," whereupon Liu urged hS to stoo 
^^government's military operations against Commun- 
wT^I ,_ p 1963 ' ^ u Sha °-<=ki similarly pressed Ne 

££2T£ 0a ? S he ^ovenraent. Chinese pressure may 
:£ft e l^: e ^ ad 4 0methin5 t0 do with ^. Win's decision 
pta« Slks? " amnest ^' «* two months later, 

„»4. ^- In these Sffine years ****■ Peking was trying to 
get tne government to offer the Communists peace talks 
M ^t'f V ^ promoting a peace li^MSlTS' 
CPB. As noted earlier, at was the Chinese who in 1955 
suggested a -peace line- to the CPB and sent detailed 

£^ C i 10nS - ?, h0W *? *»*>l~t the policy of setking 
to end the civil war. As soon as Ne Win's offer of 

??^ Ce ^K a £- S " as Iaade P^ 1 ^ in 1963, Thakin 3a Thein 
ri?Z } h& ?ajjsnan of ^e Overseas CPB in China, wro?e 

SI S 3 a " d „°?r r CTB a ! aders in Bun »*' explaining why 
o^acf ?.Sr ^fr SP l ?? Win ' S sinc ^ity» in offering 
peace -flhs. Since Thakin Ba Thein Tin was — and still 

7= I" i ? more ^^ Communist China's mouthpiece, thi«- 

is good evidence that the Chinese were interested Ik 
inducing the CPB to take Ne Win's offer serious? 



a * "4 S % pC ? eC . SS ' 4 . f °" a ' ullet - discussion of the evidence 
Oj wis lacK oj Cr.inese military assistance to the C=3 
prior to June 1$S7, 
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Thus, the evidence is cons^stei- -ha* *>,~ «,- 
were urging all parties concerned to "ndt e WohSS*?' 
Burma and- re-establish peace or. the basis of 22 S * in 
ists being allowed to participate* n ??t „~ Commun- 

essence, what the Chinese we~e Pushfn^ governTI ? nt - I» 
donme f or the armed s Sugg fervor orYSnfof^- 
united-front government, in which the Communis?* ™,i„ 
obvrously not have predominant oower? but^hlc^t^ 
might come to dominate later The rM™»L = *? 

saw this as a short cut to power fo^^f^ a PParently 
ists, as well as a aeaL^ P £^MiJ h ?h?£ BM ? *?T Un - 
over the Rangoon government. inCreasin S Chinese influence 

As for China's motives p P vi n «u 

if t£V i5hting ^ h -^'^u^sls P |arSc|pa?e 
in the government m Burma was in keepina wi*h i£f 

eral line of Chinese foreign policv 11 3L t^ the J e ^ 
respect to Burma, it was pStobly^otivSed^^^*? 
lowing special considerations- iifS v , y tte fol ~ 
tary situation of the ob m' thi ^ ? ho ? e ^s aili- 
Ne Win would agree to CTB ' par t< ctuat^n ?° S ^ bility **** 
ment (inasmuch** Communis L whotad def ectS^Se 11 " 
government had received government ap^In^ents? ^j 
(3J the friendly attitude of the government^? Lj£ ' 
towards China.* Of the three thU T,«IT^ ? Burma 
most important. -wree, the last was by fax the 

„. Accordingly, the Chinese had pood «««» +~ v. 

"Hf^B^'&T* f ^ Si9n P^i^^Sryea^? 

j." -t-y^y, Burma had been the first Tirm-^v*^-.™-* —■. 

to recognize Communist China! During STeaSv SS^ 
it had supported China on a number of C2 V iSsJSfSIfi' 

^^'andlne^ ^ f^?" 03 ^inese^stof 
to jje UN and the ON resolution condemning Chinese 
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intervention in Korea. In 1954, chou En-lax chose Burma 
as one or the first countries he visited as Prem*e>- 
The joint communique that he signed with the Burmese 
government elucidating the "Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence" anticipated the later (1955) "Bandung Spirit 
His visit was reciprocated by u Ku later in 1954, and 
after that there was a fairly steady exchange of high- 
level visits between the two countries. In 1955, Burma 
was the first n on- Communist country to sign a civil 
air agreement with China, with the result that Burma 
became the customary transit point for Chinese leaders 
enroute to other foreign destinations. Xzi 1960, Burma 
was the xirst country to sign a Treaty of Friendship 
and Non-aggression with China and the first to settle 
a boundary dispute. Finally, in October 1961, atoo this 
long display of friendship and cooperation, China Re- 
warded 3urma with the most generous economic aid offer 
that it had ever made to a non-bloc countrv, an interest- 
free credit of $84,000,000. 

So long as relations with Burma were good, and 
there was a good chance of getting pro-Chinese Burmese 
Communists into positions where they could influence 
Burmese policy even more favorably towards China, it 
was definitely in China's interests to maintain good 
relations with the government and not to allow Chinese 
entanglements with an insurgent CPB to disrupt these 
relations. The point to be stressed, since it has a 
direct bearing on developments in 1967-70, is that the 
1963 Chinese assessment of the government . ( i.e. , Burmese 
foreign and domestic policies) seems to have been the 
determining factor in its formulation of policy towards 
the 3urmese Communist insurgency, 

^ The Chinese had not only made their priorities 
c^ear, in repeated initiatives to cement the already ■ 
close relations between China and Burma, while they all 
but ignored the revolutionary struggle of the CPB, but 
they had gone so far as to urge the Burmese Communists 
tin private) to give up the armed struggle against the 
government. Thus, Peking sought to remove the one issue 
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Signing of theSino-Burmese Border Agreement. October 1960 
(Photo shows U Nu and Chou En-toi signing the a gYeement with 
51 o£f ™ n and Liu Sha <>-chi standing behind them) : 



that might well brira t^*»-i < **-* M „^-, • ^ 

t^ +.u~ - * -"-j-fig wen into conzixct with. i-ho nro 

wi Jiout giving either nateriel or Public Z,,!: 2 S ' 
Port to the Communist insurgency? ?U&11C P ro ?asanda sup- 

ae_Collapse of the P» a ~ ^, c^^ p ismav ;<; ^ ^ 

ground or g ^?;i t ?;L e : noViult ^e 3 %f P?li I< 3 *> a11 «*■*- 
of the insurgent groups ^el uol °Se Sd iSfr a11 

the talks lasting from August to November 19sf t ' 

bv" o^* bUt ° ne ' tte talks wire Sr^otly "ilel of - 
l n Side °- *?e other; in the end, onlyt£e ~fL? 
wmg Karens remained (the !<»•=*-«•;»,,■, £=,„* S -igat- 

cause with the a>a ,Ji? ^e-t-wing having made common. 

cissidenceK In^arcf it^/lUZP "' bMk iato 
the right-win* K^rfJ; V cea ? efl *e agreement with 

resuaAl Sr-Ss£ B ^'LSS3S2;. th " only ^^ 

with th^ys 8 ;: Nov^r! 9 ^ ok %n ff the ***°*-**™* 

end of the talk* £l rl™ ■> • 1 In announcing the 

"had failed to I,' SD ?av G ? B c C - a ^ ed . that the Communists 

by takSg advlntaaf S £,* P " Xt ° f sinceri *y °r honesty 
railitaiC ^Y an '- a 9 e .o^ the government through political 
^ZtV^' ^ d organizational activities - it l^S* ' 

SLt^ 5 ^'^^ «- *^S^ "ifiThos- 

levyinrtSces^oincre^rParS^lufS 5 f 2 te ~itory. 
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interpreting Ne Win's offer of oeace <- a lw - 
weakness,, tried to ta*e adv a ^ a r!^ *k as a Slsc of 

to expand their owi te^rito^ at \Z negotiations 

government Sa^-T™-T ? ^ at the ex ?ense of the 
waJ ^outside ac?ivi^ y o ?^ yi ? 9 t0 ^ Sovernment 
tives at the^ace^tal^ So t ^ B S"S"^ I SS^*- 

But whiie the^on^fstTSd^en bufy^si^ E^** 
tunity offered by the o-ace talk? iTlJt "? g ?"? °K> or - 
ganda and organizational ef4*S i SU * t * ad their e ro P a " 
under thei*- control "x eI -°2:ts into areas not previously 

their JutaToo^on^r^^* efforts to *»**«• 
have beln t^orltext ^SI StL?*** ±alkS *** ^^ 
off negotiation!? £e ^eal^eaf on loTt* ^V brea * 
talks was Drobablv the f »S- ^f* ?f? tte £m1to °* the 
to compromise. *Lng oSer ^ngs^eV^ 6 -^ Willi °* 
nanded that the govern^en- rS^f ' *55 Coinmuiiists de- 
Po liti?a l party .* ^ e ^— oo^. c ^ ^-^lega^^ 



*T/:e peace talks we»e ff ;«,, n f7„ *««— * j. j . 
*mZZv staged a a i*,wv! • 2 a (' er c maeaive peaee 
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considering the weak ir.ili.tarv oosition o' -he rsa * 
One oan only speculate whether' thwVah- £L I 
™ised on these demands had thev t^Lc?^,^ V ^ ™ r °" 
-ent was about to terminate the dlsouss^ ^eST'** 
are several reports that the CP3 was amw *„ nere . . 
a breakdown of the talks. as an *iots to avoid 

a a , KK J?* collapse of the peace talks nust have been 
L £ , ? p T tMat to *»» Chinese. We: know that lh*kiS 

pLticIoa^rin^^T^rd 01 " 3 ? *~*°- S 

j. t *i^e in r„e .aucs, worked very h*rd to make the 



*Xe have no information as +<o ->i>^+ +z, ^ - 
*«. advised fr.e hs as U £.£ T^^TsZatlT' 

P*°***of soje of the Co^uniei tactkct dtrZ g tZ %h B 

7c *?L et n JZ K * ^ 8 T-***»ff of peace denonttrltions' j?" 
so, ,ney may aaa-.r. nave misjudged the e*f<>~+ Jj-eA J 
tactics or. Ne Win and tre cm r» f e ->? ec * °f these 
nave ejected tne gf toicl'o^ > flt"hlf% *?■* ™« W 
if tactic, to avoid a ,ea£o»t. {"vttaV^ZV^ 

^lp^^e^ f7^^f^^- 

^i^l^^^^^^^ihe 

jvr a reccing oj GVB intentions _, and tht* rvn ,->„<> 

"VnTl Tt a t en ir - ihi * *•*«*• r«*s*ZlvZl 9 V*e 
era may nave taken (»*»>•-*•/- <?*■** **«_■*-• j. - **i*w*v**y« tie 
. . 3 „ "<*«-en certain initiatives* sue> nc +»* •,«» 

-.-~-c~zeaj> *ne wno^e episode should not he ±^v ^ ~* 

the Burmese Communis?* mtsttadila tht JV f™ Se a ? d 

than the C*3 *aroJVn ** S - 9 * ? sztuat ^^^ rather 
u* a ~gnor*ng tne advice of the CCP. 
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negotiations a success. During the talks, the Chinese 
had been very careful to play the role of sympathetic 
observer rather than interested party; and, when the 
talks broke down, they made no continent that indicated 
that they regretted the outcome. However, a year later, 
in October 1964, NCNA broadcast a message from the : CP3 
to the CCP alleging that the peace talks had failed, 
"owing to sabotage by the forces of imperialism, internal 
reaction in Burma [i.e., right-wing forces in the govern- 
ment of 3urma] , and [Burmese Communist] revisionism. ■ . 
This is as close as the Chinese ever came to attacking 
the Burmese government prior to June 1967, when the 
big blow-up in Sino-Burmese relations occurred. The 
3urmese government is reported to have very much resented 
this obvious interference in 3urmese internal affairs; 
in fact, it was said to have been more angered by this 
action than by anything else the Chinese did prior to 
mid-1967. 



The Aftermath of the/' Talks; The CP3 Internal Struggle 




It is certainly true that this was a desperate 
time for the C?3 militarily. Almost immediately after 
the breakdown in the talks, the Burmese anny went on 
the offensive against the Communists in the Irrawaddy 
delta area. -CPB military units, which had dwindled from 
an estimated 2,000 men under arms in February 1962 to 
less than 1,000 in late 1963, were no longer capable 
of mounting a military offensive; during the winter of 
1963-64, they were reduced to sporadic acts of terror 
and sabotage, mostly against economic targets. For 
the most part, they avoided a direct challenge to the 
military, even of the hit-and-run terrorist type, and 
concentrated instead on economic interference and 
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harassment, such as the burning of government r-ce sto-e- 
houses -- actions which proved generally ineffective. 

It was against this dismal background that the 
Cnmese began to interfere more directly in the -s ^ZV^^-, 

peace negotiations began m the summer of 196' b«Ht. 
tean Tun's position as Party chairman had been'verv^hakv- 
in June 19 62, he had only barely survived a direc?chal?' 
lenge to his authority in the form of a vote of no- 
confiaence in the Central Committee oosed by Politburo 

eS r ,f« h ^ ?«<**** *° the Part/ in laS lf«^d 
early 1963 had threatened his position even more seriously 

^ a iL a °? t ^ a \ tiAt Thakia a « T ™ could^ave survivor y ' 
another test of strength in the Central Committeeif a 
vote on : the Party chairmanship had been taken in June 



™*~ ? Central Committee meeting in June lSBZ x Goshal 
«f?£ U , nS ° ? 7 cr \ T . ec ° unt ~ r -S alz **e errors of Thakin 
man Tun's leadership, which Goshal blamed /w ft, «La. 
losses suffered by the Party during ISSB-ez. At\hT 
end 0j the meeting, Goshal and some of Thakin Than Tun's 
otrer opponents moved to replace Thakin Than Tun ^sctclr- 
man. ilM vote was 4-3 m favor of the motion, with five 
aosenti.on S . Since the vote of a majority of those /relent 
(in tn-.s case, seven votes) was required I tc < elect -anew 

it a wlTlieal a ti\^ an /-T «•»**«««* « <*£™lV. Uolever, 
it was -clear tnat r.e d-.d not have the support of the 

%hJ£%' ""/Z* moa f Kt > Politburo members such ae Stay, 
t-rtt - ' a l d Myc > vno nad cibsiaintd on the vote, held 
-r.e oauance_of power. It was not clear at the time 

„7f- Vay A ne K W0 ' uld *°- Sowever, by June 2963, when 

oL l-. S ^ den ~ ly ° ffe ' sd the c °™*™°is *»« unexpected 

Tut a Hj e = 0ae mucn •">'» disillusioned 'with Thakin Than 
J-un, largely as a result of the disclosure in the meal- 
time oj his theft of secret Party funds. 



-Ski 
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After a hiatus of several months, when all at- 
tention was focused on the peace talks, Goshal renewed 
his direct challenge to Thakin Than Tun in December 
1963. At a meeting at Party headquarters, at which 
Thakin Than Tun presented his case that "the failure 
of the peace talks was due to the Revolutionary Council, 
which had tried to force the peace delegates [the CPB] 
to surrender to the terms it dictated", Goshal argued that 

the [CPB] delegation had not worked for 
negotiations but had exploited the situa- 
tion by expanding the underground organi- 
zational work of the party and by organi- 
zing demonstrations with a view to placing 
the Government In a fix. These activities 
created a misunderstanding at a time 
when mis understandings should have been 
avoided. Thus*, the responsibility \for 
the ^failure of the negotiations rests 
with the party. 

For the first tine, however, Goshal found himself virtu- 
ally isolated in his opposition to Thakin Than Tun. 
In addition to Thakin Than Tun and his loyal supporter 
Thakin Chit, all of the CPB leaders who had returned 
from China were now solidly aligned against him.* The 



*Tnree of the Central Committee members who came 
from China to Burma for the peace talks — Aung Oyl 
Thakin Pu, and So Zeya — stayed In Burma after the' 
collapse of the talks. Besides these three t 25 other 
Peking- returnees stayed In Burma permanently^ joining 
Tnakln Than Tun In armed opposition to the government. 
Tne rest of the Burmese Communists who had come from 
China, Including CPB Viae Chairman Thakin Ba Theln Tin 
vent back almost Immediately after the collavse of the* 
talks. " 
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Peking-returnees, most of whom were now oermanently 
attached* to Party headquarters, had tipped the balance 
in favor of the previously discredited* Thakin Than Tun- 
it was a significant change in the tide that had been 
running against Thakin Than Tun ever since June 1962. 
In the next few years , these Peking-returnees would 
play a significant role in the strong comeback of Thakin 
Than Tun as Party chairman. The December 1963 meeting 
signalled the fundamental change in the balance of 
power in the CPB that had occurred as a result of -their 
return from China. 

This lineup in support of Thakin Than Tun was 
clearly the result of Chinese advice. When asked by 
the CPB for its views on the breakdown of the talks 

with Ne Win,. Peking had sent (by radio) a Top Secret _.■--,-- 

message entitled "Our Views on the Negotiations.* It ' : -^ 

is significant that this epistle from the Chinese managed ~ '"^ 
to skirt the whole is$ue of the ""negotiations and to 
concentrate instead on the question of Party unity 
As stated in The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun = 

We may find it necessary to make a correct 
assessment of the past action, but it' -is 
better for us to avoid paying too much at- 
tention to the pist and ponder on the trends 
and duties of the future. 

It would not contribute anything to unity 
within the Party to waste time on deter- 
mining whether it was correct or not to 
hold a mass meeting on November 2 0th or 
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whether it was correct or not to negotiate 
witn tne fictional Democratic United Front 

If no agreement can be obtained on these 
points, the matters should be postponed 
Time and circumstances will in due course 
offer answers to these questions* 

Although the Party may have suffered some 
losses, the following are some of its ' 
successes : 

(a) Some members of the Party abroad 
were brought back. 

(b) We gained experience both in the 
good and the bad sides of things. 



■ "In 2959, tne CPB formed an alliance with the ler±*T« + 
taren National Vnited Party and three othel -mlZe cult 
minority parties: the New Man State Party tlTTJZl 

%inll:+£ ~* \ aT S elV ? P ?l r °***™«*Ln until he?, 
wnen for „ne first time mixed bands of Karens fzrd rr>™ 

Delta under the name of the NDUF. ««u.«ay 

„« , In 196 J* *? e Communists chose to negotiate with +h*> 

Ab^r V £ * WR ^ #*«?""* of the NDUF ToZdfe 
Jjorn *ne above message, the Chinese considered this I 
mistake. As a last-ditch effort to save the trill +,i 
after the GVB terminated duiui.^M^lllf £? 

falkl^Trnt^ Oounctl%esu^ e <*' 

~ut,K.s witn tne individual parties n* +*o rimi-D - v ^* 

3£.?2 to e ^ v? ?•> lnt ^ ?&• *&"•• »* %" 

~&jusea to do tms, nowever. 
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(c) We were able to expose !i e Win'; 
oogus peace move and his bogus 
socialism* 



(d) 



Xe were able to show the people 
that we were really desirous of 
peace and worked honestly for it 



iLrZl - * 0r ' g t0 G ** el »** that since the 
enemy nas oro<en up negotiations this time fhere 
are no possibilities of peace in the fulZl'e 
Tne Party should repeatedly call for peace wher- 
ever an oceas+nn ^-».-^«« ■* ^ e «*-e when- 



ever an occasion arises. 



Peking's message seems to convev a ,p & fi^i. ft _ 
of disappointment, which is consisSwxtnluntr* evl^* 
dence we have that- the Chinese had hoped for a differs 
outcome from the peace talks. There is also a hi^^T 
disapproval in the allusion to CPB tactiS (i \ ^ f ,. 
o^-^ aSS dem ?^trations and CPB collet wf to'oSer "" 
whlch^e^cl^se 6 ^^!^/^ "WiktlirfSrtie. 
and which the^overnmtnf waffle"* tfus^as*^ *^ 0r " e *' 1 

ing the negotiations, tb^^t^^S^^U^. 

ticism of that performance directly because Sev diT ~ : 

not wish to undermine the position o* cpb ^=^! y „? , . \ 
Than Tun. Peking- s strewn lartyunS an^Ss?^ • ■ 
ence that the CPB not waste time review£ng*SL P^t but 

concentrate instead on the "future nos«sih?i*7f., * ' ' 

peace," were clearly ihtendef^b^any'elfo^ use ! 

the failure of the peace talks to unseat him! j 

ti—^-i 1 * ^J* 1 1964 ' the Chinese intervened even more " ' 

on^rmese^aruv o^StLV^of -^^^^ " > 

accepted by ai^^'Sa^iii f t2a e J B ,, r^S?2 tlar " ' 
of the Central Corr.-nittee in September 1964 under Se* 



m 

sis 
I 
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heading "The Chairman's Original Proposals. "* These 
measures were obviously designed to increase Chinese 
control over the C?B. First, it was recommended that 
Thakin Than Tun be kept as Party Chairman — allegedly 
because his name was "well known in Burma and abroad." 
Secondly, it was suggested that Central Committee mem- 
bers abroad (referring to the Overseas CP3 in China) 
y^QQ-p their full rank and position on the Central Com- 
mittee, despite their prolonged absence from Burma. 
iastly, it was recommended that Bo Zeya, a Peking- 
returnee, be elected a fuil member of the Central Com- 
mittee. With the support of the Peking-returnees, 
Thakin Than Tun managed to have all these proposals 
accepted by the Central Committee. 



A The Central Committee meeting of September 2964 was 
the first of several important organizational moves, 
many of them -illegal as far as the Party constitution 
was concerned, that Thakin Than Tun was to make during 
2964-66 to maintain his control over the CP2.\ Having 
barely survived a no- confidence motion at the 1962 Cen- 
tral Committee meeting, he was obviously afraid to call 
a full meeting of the Central Committee in 2964. With 
the necessity of promulgating a new Party line after 
the failure of the peace talks, however, he had to make 
some pretense of holding a Central Committee meeting to 
approve the new line. Thus, he called a meeting of 
the Politburo members and the Peking-returnees who were 
at Party headquarters ; two regional representatives of 
the Central Committee were invited to give it legitimacy 
as a Central Committee meeting. Sowever, most of the 
members of the Central Committee were not informed of 
the meeting. This was the beginning of Thakin Than 
Tun's bypassing of the Central Committee and his use 
of other organizations within the Party, either the 
Politburo or more informal groups which he was to create 
in order to make Party policy. 
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On the specific advice of the Chinese, the Central 
Committee also adopted a resolution on Party unity 
emphasizing the special unity between those Central Com- 
mittee members "who were abroad but have now come back 
and those who have always been in the country u Here 
again, the motive was the obvious one of strengthening 
CPB ties with China, The Chinese had made a definite 
point of the need for unity between Thakin Than Tun and 
his principal rival, Goshal. 



It is necessary to promote the spirit of 




oe avoided. It is desirable to pay special 
attention to building unity between the 
Chairman and Comrade Goshal, 

Although it was not spelled out, what the Chinese really 
meant was unity between Thakin Than Tun and Goshal on 
HIS 5 asi f^ of what Peking : and Thakin Than Tun were advocat- 
ing for the Party — in other words, comolete surrender 
~y Goshal and his followers. It would be two years before 
the full import of the resolution would become clear • 
oaly_m hindsight could it be seen clearly as the final 

^«\ ng ?2 ? osha ^ and his supporters that no more opposi- 
tion would be tolerated, ^* &1 

The Cult of Thakin Than Tun . * 

During 1965-66, a new atmosphere of militancv 
2? Vel ° ?ed at Part y headquarters, nurtured by Thakin 
^han Tun and the Peking-returnees. 

This was the time when Thakin Than Tun, 
Thakin Chit, and Aung Gyi were crying 
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-neaselves hoarse with such slogans as 
Ji-gnt tne Ne Win Fascist Government to 
tne last.", 'Destroy the enemy as an 
enemy.". > Don't hesitate to kill one's 
parents if they are enemies'. They 
constantly encouraged the youths [the 
students at the Central Marxism- Leninism 
ScnooZ\ to snout tnese slogans. 

This was also the time when the word 
revolutionary' was in vogue. Every- 

tnmg was 'revolutionary' the 

'revolutionary Politburo', 'the Revo- 
lutionary Central Committee* , the 
'revolutionary students', the 'revo- 
lutionary office superintendent' — 
even the 'revolutionary kitchen'. 

was cluttered with the word of Mao. 
By late 2966, Party headquarters was totally absorbed 

e „,i . , ■ Sone of *&« campaigns had at least 

liS ^S°n anCe °? a rationa l ideological basis; oSers, 
like the Dog-eating Context (those who didn»* » a + *,CT 

Stic!? C °£i d ?? revisionist) Serene ~obvio£t; 
tJS^i* The Pe5cin 9^retumees openly acknowledged 

^^T^^S^T* **■«*»■«£: similar £ote- 
ments m which they had participated in China. 

in CPB activities'?' SM of"^^?" ° a terror 

«--:«« ^ • \_ — j-zrst or the torture-assassina- 

ST? B Iatfl^7 e t0 beco ? e . a faniliar fa^r^ftS* 

^a in late 1967 occurred in November locc -r„ *.v- 

case ThaJcin Than Tun ordered ^s^nation^a 

ca^ e \^r"^ e \ ?arty off icial, and his wife solely be- 
cause they had chosen to leave Party headouarters *« ™ 
turn to their hone town and work fo? the Party S ere. 
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Their grin, ritualistic murder was to be reoeated count- 
less mm during the next year, with an increasing^ 
orgy-like atmosphere and a greater nu.7ier of Dartiliparts 
in tne symbolic act of murder. Terror was 111 o SS 
against local villagers who were susp^cte! of giving 
aia to government troops in their search operations 
against the Communists. (In this case, theCPBwaf a* 
parting from a long-standing txaOl^onoflJ^LZ^d? 
lagers, alone, as long as they provided safe haven and 
food and other provisions to the CP3. m nanTILS 
the saine villagers coooerated with the CPa !S S!f ' 
ment troops, depending' on who cai^ toiZZL^lu^T*"* 

In early 1967, the ideological camoaiqn reached 
a new heignt when Party members were f or'ced^o swew 
that they would kill all "pacifists" (those advocltiL 

i \ Party, inducing their own Barents. In thi- 

would become targets^ the^ew^n ^££"2^ 

^osna! CultUral B'vPlM'iBB, S tage I, Th» p,,^ ^ 

l»™i . The E1 f vei:,e ? t to P^ge Goshal and his two high- 

^TLVSr?*^ la the ?arty ' Politburo member £ly 
and Party Headquarters Superintendent Ba Khet becan 

at4SS ! ?r j ng 196? - ^ tte «**« ne * weS p^nently 
attached to Party headquarters, they were present at 

arrest "*>f "^^ ^sions ™i<* precede! their 
arrest, .rial, torture, and, finally, execution. (Only 
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Ba Khet was spared death, because ne ftp -»«*>* *^ ~- 
from the. bamboo prison where he ^^ a^v S 
ne would have beer, executed along with Goshafand Htay?*) 

Goshal was proclaimed a "revisionist" and a "naei 
list who was opposed to revolutionary wa~- n- 57 » *? 
1967 ThaXin Than Tun announced a loli^-^ ScisiS'ta 
expel .hin fro* the Central Committee. Apparently ^t 
decision had been reached at secret meeting; of Thakin 

S^i y °.° f Wh ° n W6re -^^^rs of the Politburo? 
Goshal was confronted with the charges against hiiTa* 
a meeting of this group on 28 Anrilf A f te^denviL ti i 
™* 0t ^I ^«9«' i™**i=S thi allegation ttat ?I ££ 
S?? Se f S ^\? entral Maneiss-l^aiaism School (a Itrona- 
hold of the Peking-returnees} and to Marxist-Lenini^ 9 
teachings, he addressed himself to the main cha^f 1 * 
of being a "revisionist." He said Sat he va^no^ 

^ ?ar £ d ^ admit that he was a <5ie-hard revisionist 
since he did not consider himself opposed to'to^xtfrn- 
^eniaism M ao Tse-tung^s Thought." £ concha? he 

mit-e^ard ™? t%?t his ^ otio11 *«» the Central Com- 
Sat^rPar^Tisted! ""* * " *' '"* *» «* «*~«* 

and Ba SS^S^ S^TpSS^o^^ .f.^ 
2^*4* V" 8 the Ctotsal CcnJttee aiJd h a| d d!^ SS ed 
^aSers Or?i~ S ? ? St * S **?=***«*«* of the Party^eal- 
quarters Office. In announcing their demotions, ThafcLn 



or 4lZL a l lV ' 2 -l S? > ?a ~ ty . ™^"--e™ »a* constantly 
°l B ?Ly?i a " a *' wa * au - in ? °™ s *<* »ov,, on 6 June 

l"-7 su 'r er - de *e* *° *ne Burmese armu ar.d or. 14 June 
nmui a press conference in Rangoon, This waS the first 
-rat tr.e outside vorZd kr.ev of the upheaval within the 



CP3. 
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Than Tun declared: 

This day marks the beginning of the his- 
toric revolution within the Party. The 
revolutionary Politburo has resolved to 
stand firm on Marxian- Leninism, Mao Tse- 
tung's Thought and to ' annihilate revi- 
sionism. This is a historic' event, a 
triumph for the CP3 over . revisionism. 

Ktay's son, a student at the Marxism-Leninism School, 
is reported to have led the shouting of slogans against 
his father, in the next few weeks , this voung man was 
to oe given a leading role in the struggle sessions 
against Ktay and the other two condemned men. 

This last,, fanatic stage in the ;ourge of Goshal 
and Htay was strikingly similar in many* key asDents to 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution. Two of the most famil- 
iar features of the Chinese revolution Iwhich the Burmese 
Communists borrowed "were the wall-poster campaign and 
the marathon "mass meetings" at. which the accused were 
sentenced to death. The Peking-returnees even sought 
to make explicit the comparison of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the CP3 with thai: of the CCP: they are reported 
to have continuously referred to Goshal as "Burma's Liu 
Shao-chi," and to Htay as "Burma's Teng Esiao-ping. " 
After the arrest of Goshal, Htay, and Ba Khet in May 
1967, the Politburo had adopted a "Resolution on the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution of China," which 
made Mao's Thought the official line of the CP3.* Its 



*?hakin^ Than r :un and Aung Gyi are reported to have 
authored the resolution on the Cultural Revolution. Al~ 
tnough they reportedly wrote it in early spring, they 
had been unable to get it approved over the strong ob- 
jections of Goshal and Stay. After the latter were 

(footnote continued on page 3SJ 
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eulogy of Mao Tse-tung rivalled the most extreme state- 
ment of praise for the Chinese Party Chairman in China 

itself: 



Comrade Mao is the greatest Marxist- Lenin- 
ist of our times. Ee has inherited Marxism- 
Leninism, defended it, and with his genius 
'and creativeness brought about an all-round 
development of it.*. It is definitely 
recognized that the Thought of Mao has 
taken a new position, not only for China, 
but also for the history of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism* In present times, Mao's Thought is 
the guiding thought in the international 
Communist movement, 

Since^ 1943 the C?3 has expressed it's desire 
to adopt the thought of Mao as a guiding 
principle in the same way as the. teachings 
of Marx, Engels, and Lenin have been adopted* 
But today, such a position is not enough* 
Today Mao's Thought must be the sole guiding 
principle for the triumph of the revolution 
in 3urma. For these reasons, in Burma op- 
position to Mao's Thought is the same as 
opposition to Marxism- Leninism. The CPB 
must fight uncompromisingly against those 
opposed to Mao *s Thought. Such persons 
must be destroyed. 



(footnote continued from page 34) 

arrested, it was submitted to a meeting of the Central 
Marxism- Leninism School, which declared itself to have 
the powers of a Party congress. The resolution was 
unanimously approved as the official Party line on 15 
May 1957, 
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There is persisting confusion about the actual 
date of Goshal f s murder, largely because the fact of 
his death did not become known outside the Party until 
late 1967. It was presumed that he had been Jcilled some- 
time in the fall of 1967. Actually, he and Htay were 
liquidated in early June, at least two weeks before the 
eruption of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon, which were 
the cause of the sudden break in Burmese relations with 
China. The timing is important in establishing the 
fact that the Cultural Revolution in the CPB pre-dated 
the break in Sino-Burmese relations. Because the Chi- 
nese began to give public support to the CPB Cultural 
Revolution in July 1967, after the blow-up in state 
relations, many observers naturally assumed that the 
Cultural Revolution began at that time. The presump- 
tion was that the Chinese had inspired and organized it 
after they began to support Communist insurgency in 
Burma. Thus, the CPB Cultural Revolution came to be 
regarded as an outgrowth of the new Chinese policy to- 
wards the CPB. it was thought that the Chinese had 
found it necessary to purge Goshal as a first step in 
gaining control of the CPB, presumably because he re- 
sisted China's intervention in CPB affairs after' China's 
break with the Burmese government. 

Actually, as we have seen, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was well under way by March 1967, when Goshal and 
Htay first came under fire. It seems probable that the 
purge would have proceeded much as it did even if the 
sudden rupture in Sino-Burmese relations had not ensued 
and the Chinese had not suddenly acquired a new motive 
for supporting the CPB against the government. Thakin 
Than Tun and the Peking-returnees had obviously decided, 
with Chinese acquiescence if not active encouragement, 
to purge Goshal and Htay and other "revisionist elements" 
in the Party well before the events of June 1967 brought 
the Chinese and the CPB together in a common opposition 
to the Ne Win government. As a result of the revision 
in Chinese policy, the Chinese began to praise the pre- 
existing Cultural Revolution in the CP3 and to give in- 
creasingly serious support to other CP3 policies, in- 
cluding the armed struggle against the government. 
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With the removal of Goshal and Htay in June 1967 
the internal struggle within the CPB spread throughout ' 
the CP3, from the Politburo down to the most basic Partv 




■ ■ ■iw ■ — M—jBi induced 

among the purge victims were Thakin Than Myaing, fifth 
in standing in the Politburo and Central Committee and 
the Vice-Chairman of the Overseas CPB. Like Goshal and 
Htay, he was accused of being a revisionist and an anti- 
Party activist, and was liquidated in China. With his 
death, three of the s^en members of the Politburo had 
been purged, leaving only Thakin Than Tun, Thakin Ba 
Thein Tin (in China), Thakin Zin, and Thakin Chit — all' 
supporters of the new "revolutionary" line. The circum- .'• 
stances surrounding the purge of the CPB Party members 
in China are not known (we know only that Vice Chairman 
Thakin 3a Thein Tin took a leadingi role in liquidating 
Thakin Than Myaing) , but there is abundant material on 
the terror used against the purge victims in Burma. 

. We have no specific information on Chinese direc- 
tives to the CPB during this phase' of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. It is clear, however, that the Peking-returnees 
played a major role in directing the Cultural Revolution, 
and it can be presumed that the Chinese not only supported 
it but probably suggested the idea of a Cultural Revolu- 
tion to Thakin Than Tun in the first place. There is 
nothing to indicate that the Chinese tried to stop the 
killings within the CPB, although the killings went 
far beyond any of the methods employed in Mao's purge of 
the CCP. In 1968, when the Cultural Revolution in the 
CPB reached its most fanatical, bloodthirsty stage, Peking 
was still publicly endorsing it, a position which implies 
Chinese tolerance of the killings as' well. 
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Peking's Kar.ds-off Attitude Towards Ir.surcer.cv 



To appreciate the change in Chinese policv after 
June 19 67, it it necessary to understand the Chinese 
attitude toward the CPB armed struggle during the~y^a-s 
(19 6 4- June 19 67) when Thakin Than Tun r.anaced to co^-~ 
solidate his position in the Party through" a wholesale" 
purge of ■ the Parzy apparatus. . ~~ 

Chinese policy towards the armed strucgle in th^'s 
period had remained essentially the sane as it~~~ai been 
during 1955- 63 , except that Peking dropped its oressure 
on the C?3 to stop the insurgency, The Chinese* continued 
meanwhile to pressure , the 3urmese government to n scotiate 
rith the "- ^—m ■»» ■ -^ __ 




^.JiCRS 

and at the height of the "anti-Goshal movement" in the 
CPB, the government sent a secret emissary to the C?3 with 
an ofrer to reopen peace talks at a time of the CPB's 
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choosing.* The government emissary was not authorized 
to negotiate beyond the point of securing agreement "to 
discuss a negotiated settlement of the long-time insur- 
gency," however, we do not know what the CPB response 
was , and in any case these events were overtaken by the 
blow-up in Sino-Burmese relations which removed the last 
hope for peace negotiations between the Communists and 
the Rangoon government. 

Dp to mid-1967, while the Chinese kept up the 
pressure on the GUB to negotiate with the Communists, 
they refrained even from propaganda support of the in- 
surgency. So far as is known, they provided no material 
support for the CPB, Considering the detailed informa- 
tion that is available on Chinese contacts with the 
Burmese Party, it is almost inconceivable that there would 
be no mention of Chinese military aid to the CPB insur- 
gents in The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun an.3 other 
sources of information on the C?3, if m;fact the CCP 
had been supplying the Burmese Communists with military 
assistance. The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun gives a 
rather complete listing of the meager supplies of arms 
and ammunition with, which the Communists operated. More- 
over, the Burmese Army has never claimed ;to have found 
large numbers of arms in any of its raids : on Communist 
hideouts. In September 1968, the army staged a parti- 
cularly successful attack on Party headquarters in which 
all of the arms in the possession of the Party leadership 
were captured. The most significant loss for the CPB 
was the army's capture of the radio communications 



*±ne secret emissary was Bo ?e Ktut> a forme? leader 
of the CPB who had surrendered zo the government in May 
296c. se had beer, one of Thakin Than Tun's supporters" 
at the Central Committee meeting in June 1262 in voting 
against Goshal* s motion to relieve Thakin Than Tun as 
Party Chairman ,. 
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equipment with which the CPB had maintained contact with 
Peking. Otherwise, the arras amounted to a few small arms, 
apparently not of Chinese manufacture. In addition to " 
this, there is no reported instance of Chinese arms 
destined for the CPB insurgents in central Burma being 
caught in transit across Burma. 

Thus, the evidence simply does not support the 
view (voiced particularly since June 1967) that Peking 
was supplying money, arms, and/or training to the CPB 
insurgents in the years before June 1967. On the contrary, 
China seems to have provided neither materiel nor propa- 
ganda support. The Chinese were of course in close touch 
with the CP3, advising Thakin Than Tun via radio contact 
and! maintaining a direct contact through the influential 
Peking-returnees at Party headquarters. 
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THE RUPTURE OF SIN0-3URMESS RELATIONS 



The Background to a Crisis 



3y 19 67, Sino-3urmese state relations had grown 
considerably less cordial than they had been in the early 
1960's. When Ne Win took office in Kerch 19 62, Chou 
En- lai" expressed confidence that "the close relations 
of friendship and cooperation" between Burma and China 
would be further strengthened and developed* However,' 
China's relations with Ne Win were never as. warm as 
they had been with'U Nu. 

Although! Ne Win made good relations with China 
a cardinal point of his foreign policy, this did not 
prevent him" f rom resisting Chinese desires whenever ^ 
he felt Burmese sovereignty or vital , domestic policies 
to be at stake. Some of his domestic programs, such 
as the nationalization of Chinese businesses and the 
closing of Chinese schools and newspapers, presented 
problems for the Chinese. However, it was his increas- 
ingly strict adherence to a determinedly neutral and 
genuinely impartial foreign policy in the mid-1960' s 
that seems to have annoyed the Chinese the most. 
During 19 64- 19 66, Liu Shao-chi, Chou En-lai, and Chen 
Yi made repeated trips to Rangoon to gain Ne Win's sup- 
port for the Chinese stand on such international ques- 
tions as the Sino-Indian border dispute, the Afro- 
Asian Conference, Indonesia's "confrontation** with 
Malavsia, and Vietnam. Ne Win resisted the Chinese pres- 
sures, however , as he resisted Soviet and US pressures. 
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Ne.Win and Chou En-lai in Rangoon in February 1964 




Ne Win and Liu Shao-chi in Rangoon in April 1966 
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to take a public stand on these issues.* Although the 
Chinese "became increasingly unhappy with these aspects 
of Burma's strictly neutral foreign policy, they were. 
willing to tolerate a certain amount of annoyance with 
Ne Win in the interest of maintaining good relations 
with Burma. ■ 



*In February 1964, Chozt En-lai visited Burma to gain 
Ne Win's support for the Chinese position on the Sino- 
Indian border dispute and to inspire enthusiasm for the 
Afro-Asian Conference. His efforts failed on both counts, 
Ne Win refused to take a position on the Sino-Indian 
border conflict, and he told the Chinese that he thought 
|fc/ie proposed A fro- Asian conference would have a divisive, 
father than unifying, effect on the nonalighed nations. 
ilthough he finally agreed to "consider" taking part in 
\the conference if one was held, he refused to endorse 



£5iatfee idea of a con 



\sjicei 



'Hi 



s**s^: 



In July 2964, Chou returned to Burma, with Chen li, 
to try to maneuver Ne Sir. into a pro-Chinese position 
|on Vietnam and Indonesia' s "confrontation" with Malaysia* 
Vie Chinese leaders also tried to pressure him not to 

ir flight riahts in Burma. 



Finally, in April 2, 



Snao- 



>-chi 

vxs^ted Rangoon to try, once more, to get Ne Win's sup- 
port for the Chinese position on Vietnam; he, too, was 
unsuccessful. The fi,*.al communique after his visit did 
not even mention Vietnam. More than anything else, 
it seems to have been the Burmese refusal to take an anti- 
US position on Vietnam, even after the massive escalation 
of the war, that soured the Chinese on Ne Win's foreign 
policy . 
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Mao and Ne Win in Peking in July 1965 



Ne .Win took much the same attitude. Although he • 
had good "reason to be annoyed with the Chinese, he recog- 
nized the overriding importance to 3urma of maintaining 
an atmosphere of good relations with Peking. There is/ 
no doubt* that he resented the many visits of Chinese 
leaders to Burma and the impression these visits created 
that Burma was susceptible to CPR influence. He also 
resented the propaganda activities of the Chinese in 
Burma.* Although there is no evidence to show that the 
Chinese embassy was in touch with the Burmese Communist 
Party, Ne Win and the Burmese government seem to have 
become increasingly concerned about this possibility 
from 1964 on. Ne Win's fears of Chinese subversion were 
heightened after the Indonesian coup in September 1365 

— " "■--■" subversion in Thair- 




repeated as- 
surances taat the* Chinese were iv^t supporting insurgency 
in 3urma r Ne Win became increasingly suspicious. Appar- 
ently/ several high-ranking Burmese military officers 
who were convinced that the Chinese were aiding the in- 
surgents, were influencing Ne Win in this cEirection. 
These officers seem to have deduced the fact of Chinese 
support to the insurgents from the fact of the step-up 
in" insurgency in late 1965 and early 1966. Whether or 
not Ns Win believed that the Chinese were actively sup- 
porting the 3unnese insurgents . he cer tainly had his_ 
[Suspicions .1 




*In February .2964+ He Win had ordered the, closing of 
the Chinese consulate in Mandalay because it flagrantly 
violated government regulations on the disserrination of 
prop agenda. 
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It was against this bacVaro,*^ *- 
in 9 dissatisfactions, together witt « mutuall y increas- 
need to maintain good relations S^^ gnXtion of the 
tion in. China spilled over into'nn^ ^ e ° Jl tural Revolu- 
Chinese Red Guard diplomacy «fl ^ '^ the forra of 
in relations which n^t^CM^ TorT^T" ***** 

nurma had expected. 



ghe_Anti- Chinese Riots in 



Rangoon, June 1967 



the ruptured s"o*^ e ^S <* ?*• P«Par that 
as a direct result of the Lti-Cht™ ' W - 1Ch scarred 
m June 19 67, was esseatiallv ^^ S V 10ts in Rangoon 
Revolution in China. In hlaLiaS"^ ° f *" ^Ituxal. 
events leading up to the riotf ?^ \ ' Ca " trace tt& 
Chinese embassy officials to BurLtn £ tUrn - f ^ 
in January 1967, ^ers^t^^s? stlM »f "^ 
had been anions the first of the Chinese f^ - ^goon 

orxxcials to be called home fnr ^ ne ? e . f °reign ministry 
Cultural Revolution. Ar^er Several ^t^T ia the 
training, they returned to b™* nontho of special 
to the Overseas Chinese in B™ in^K^ ^°' S WOrd 
of increasing sino-BurmMo l~ *' 2 the at raosphere 

their zealo^LesHn^Ieb^f i^ S ^"f^ 3 *>™. 
Mao was almost certain'^ „t 9 £ 9°spel according to 
kind.* certain -to provoke a confrontation of some 



a ffcred and alarmad by Peking's efforts — 
(footnote continued on page 497^ 
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bution or^aTbu^ons^f ^4e°^:r th ^ diSt f i " 
Overseas Chinese student, in Sngoon.^^f renr^ 
tations by the Bumese governne-<t to th» ^7 represen- 

tee cease these missionary acSvitie? ffi S^^eT*"* 
?i n K^' ° n ^ 9 JUne ' tte Sovernaent issued an'orde- 

students persisted in wearinq the badd« "»,_„ 
reacted by expelling several hSLed IXde^ *°™z™?*\ 
and by closing the Ichools in ^ues^ion ?n^J^ SCh001 
against this, the Chinese eirbafsy organized a^V 
stration of Chinese students on 26 5Se This v« £?**" 
spark that set off the riots. e 



/footnote cor.zir.-ued from -page «=> 

to export the Cultural devolution to its ethric Cr-'r,*** 

community. Apparently , the Cr-'rese jjerZ IZ" Cn.nesc 

cerned^that tie Cultural £J5uz^on ITcIZZFg £*-- 

seas Chinese, r.ot other nationalities ■ tTuT + v 

tries which had a large Oversell r0 r ~ B Tl' the .° ollr - 

as Burma, Cambodia CellZ Vt%'„ Z 6 * "T*"** — suck 

of course Hon g t% -*l?re tfllla^tt/J,^^ -^ , 

the greatest difficult* wit?, x Calls'* '• forXl ez P e . ne '"f e * 

this phase of the Cultural Beloluli'orf 9 " P ° Uc » *"*"* 

*There had bean loner-stand-' re r>i •*■*<>■»*>*„„ -u ^ 

»in and the Chinese over tVe '^st^on of IV be ^. eer! " e 
of the A,,.,-.,., ni. ■ . f ques^-on of the nationality 

%Allf/Jlri~. neee . %n BKrma - In I9 ™ *he CUB had 
declared tr.at all foreigners had zo declare the-r leT*!*,, 
ei.tn.er to Burma or to their cour^ru o* «wl.- ■ l °X alty 

ZZt'o f^ ^ V :the * *° ^^BirmUrTtlieTs if" 
take out passports from their country of oriain The Ch-' 
nese never accepted this r>-ooosi-i>>r~ ••/„+ ¥ 9 ■* *• . , , 
concerned should make tUlrl^^lVi^T^rl'illl^ 1 * 

^ere st.u regarded as Cninese citizens by c?.ina t 
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For three days, Burmese nobs rio*-r*rt ,-„ i k . . 
of Rangoon, giving vent in the process £?+£ ■ * street s 
feelings against Rangoon's ^erS S^L^V' 61 ^" 111 ' 
Chinese stores, houses, and ca-s *S£ *? by burnia 5 
no looting was involved, ^rufy^owif narch^^ 1 ? 
the Chinese section of the c?tv &Z?l£f ed throu 9 k 
in sight. At the end of ^e davs ^r ng everything 
local Chinese had been kiSf I (ffwkf asT £p|°:?° , „ 
mcian) , in addition to many iniuries »S ? K a ^ d tech ~ 

dollars worth of property dL^ge"* ^ thousands of 

without pricing; contrary to s^sLuetTciiSsf chf^^' 
we know that they were not olannedby th^Bu^L? ar96S ' 

behavior,' to *K»3 ? ^£^o?S2: sfS^ 

tutnorS?-: s^f i^4^ ai ^-* «£i£2. 

of a series or events S'S^wrXlJ 8 culmination 
control of either thk rh-^L;= J never firmly under the 
x o. eitner the Burmese or Chinese governments. 

starting Sf chaln^feSs^led to^^*^ 
government regulations was unacceptSle^f ^^^atic 



Ic^a at **« death +*n n c "-*ese nationals, ke 

~** w.u (,«(# aeac/i ^* 5^3 njG7iv Oversea* rJ.-*,«-~ * -> 

<z* a Ba « er affecting the v*+al -'ZllZll~ 1 SS f ^n ** n 9°on 

j j -y une v^^ai interests of the CPU, 
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standard, 



standard.* But in as^^c-;^ j-v~ wt 

Sino-Sur.ese' relates? soSa ^LoL^bi f ° f *** *"** in 

signed to the Burr>e S e govern? a* £iH ty / 1Ust be as ~ 

, the situation to deterioratTso ™i ?J' for al lo»is? 

^ fdid little to sto ? the rlo^ once^ey^ Va-f f* 

. «*?* lEBbassy observers on the scene w<~«f2L started, us 

WlfrWfpolice and army, alth^f* *?*fvYf r ?_ i! "? resse a that the 




nese government began"a chain o? »«„* I \? ffec t» the Chi- 
governnent allowed to acceleraS. Ch the Burm ese 

As might be exoected. Pekiic'c „«_.= ^ - 
no awareness of the Chinese hlvi^J.*?**™?* Showed 
allowing the export of Se Cu?ti£al^ f ^ stake in 
Overseas Chinese in Bur^a? iS* 1 STS^"* *° the 
totally consumed with outraged tte^ur^" 686 Seemed 
for ats handling of the sitM<-f«„ Burmese government 

allowad the rioL L^w to S ^f°i ally its havin ? 
Overseas Chinese were^led. ? Where SO man y 

nese .^^ggJtZZSg iLStJ^ * ^ «*" 
murder of -Chicese riatiSal^ it- ?T 6 f CenCe in the 
Peking reacted to eventa in Bn™ L"?! ^^P^.sing that 

Ne Win and the BurasfgoterS as eLtf' T^* 9 ° n 

yuvuxxunent as enemies of the Chinese 



tacked the Sov* b+s f n Z * S t'. Chinese later at- 

*ith China %c^l J /kt^l^y **' GVB iK itS di °?«*° 

**.ir t ives in dc £ e l* £ ej w Tr* ^J? J*!" '?'* aKd 
»ae to be strati/,. i*2% W "i e "»**.*««* e*«<r roZe 

? eC? Z e that the oove&ZALT'+JL*™™ 9 - t0 Temin& **• 

needed it. " Ms " * C£j strer.str. -.» res „ M ^ it 
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cafcul^eff.tacl on SSnf • £°£~ ^tbt., but a 
betrayed by Ne Win, i^S of t^h; t ^. a,in — fel * 
ments in good relations with hia? ?£f Chinese invest— 
military assistance furnished S^« L^S " 10 ** 
Chinese restraint from overt enco^,^ the years of .. 
Government's opponents, U^SS^T^S^T. B »™* S « 

about-face ^^^^rTfr^ 53 ° £ <**»'• 
ally overnight, Chinl ^a^tSTt^S* ^^ ' Liter " 
benefactor and adopted that of a vLL,^ ° f a frie »^y 
enemy. Hifcfiia twentv- W \ourf S^^'. aaaie : ealli »S 
"violent death of ov^r 20?- Ov^seL S?"" 19 °* the 
the Chinese discarded- a policJ Cm ^ °u- ae se m Rangoon 
towards Burma for over 15 ™2 J » ^ had followed 
category of states with wh^le^nc^/^ ■* t™* *** _ 
friendly relations" to -"Ww ? g ad the closest 
governments (as S*el bJV^i "^^ °* f °™W 
of governments agaiii^r^fcK^^A,," ^ e ^ y ' ^ at category 
ported a communif^^^^^f^^se publicly sup- " 

the Chinese fani&i8££&-d3g^3P*r. 0n 29 Jua ^ ' 
"deliberatelv" ^h^^f^ :? c ^ vts ^ d the Burmese of 
•insti^nfthl^S^^^^^ 6 headship in 
»Ott denounced^^ ^eactio^Sv?? 5 ,^ 4"'' 
of thousands of Chinesp^^Zf Z * onary r . and hundreds 
Ne Win governmen^^n IrS? t o|^ e a I a ^ t the " fas ="t 
Peking. x n what cerise J*!"" Burmese embassy in 

ment of all, PeJcinTV^ ^^ J" ?* «*snifietat develop- 
to the "arr,ed s^fgfrb^L w"!^^ 1 "^ ^^rred ? 
cratic 0nited Front formfdbv^T.^ *** National Demo- 
and other revolutiona^^^^T?* S™* 8 * P «ty 
commentary on the "stM^j , ia Bu nna. In a 

•trugglela^S, 5q£ co^Iuded^ £ ^ ar3aed 
"end in destructir i.-i co »«-«eea that the GUB would 



(jo©**©** fion« n «ed on pasre 54J 
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1 1 i. u iuji till. j im^mmi^^mmmmmmtmmaifBmgtf^mm 



had beef tJTi^tl %.1^'ugtZ*?™"* B »™ 

T h e Burmese communists in ^ rr ^ rt of ^ _. , 
Mew Role ror the~CPB ~ ^pwr-c oi the Ch inese: A 



CPS was assigned a Sw^Sf? 1 »*«***> the Overseas 

Gsw:e*« pr opo?C r.da implied that tti- • W i ,, 
Chinese policy, she fact -o,m '%? • ° ??*"*»» icc» 

support for the aimed struggle mi the ? as * Z * e * of 

of £ X^*Sk2*"£ \i;r£ Ud - that ~ 

purged him durino tre OrLnlA* ** ° hz after Uao 
that he had sup^rt^ ^Touraetlt^fol^l^^ UaS 
■« Policy of "o»erfri en dlinee7"Z%e P »lll TIP*?. BU ™ a ' 
tnat Mao was simply mak-ino rv„ +T»~ J a ^* ^t seems 

discarded polio/ tVatdTL^na. Af%lT&T £" ^ ° td ' 
L-uu was accused of r*#n n ~~+* I Ajver all, the line 
policy, ar.diti7i*llll a *ill h °<~ dually been ckixeee 
Surma before 29S? haTlL Chzrese policy towards 

Cho-u. Certainly Tnouhadi P /° V ^ ° f . Ma °' Ziu > *«* 
"ratio* of «e kn^tt^t?^*"^ «*- 
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such as the funeral of the Chinese aid /"," C -° CCasion3 
m the riots in Rangoon. He author* tech »"ian killed 
cles which appeared in PeooL^ w? ™»<iber ° f arti ~ 

by NCNA, attacking Ne Wi^fi^lufS' £- Were broad "st 
and predicting the overcrow o* 3£ « " g K* 1 ""***' 

"by the Burmefe Peopl e r £r^ a £f y ^£ *^f^»t 
people's war." Most of these art?S 3 - ,° ^ sJ the °ry Of 
of the armed struggle n B ™ ! S J", 0l " ded a history 

Tin characterized as a W,'-J lCh Thakin Ba T * ei * ^ 
of Mao." a great Vic tory for the thought 



The most important experience nni*,** ■ 
Burma's armed struggl'e'dZZ'g IZpast 
twenty years i B that victory -ie achieved 
whenever we integrate Uao 's tkouahl liti 
the practice.^ Burma's re volution and 

thought is violated. naos 



Every article on the CPB was full of =„ \. 

and the Cultural Revolution in Chi nf and J*™* 5 * f ° r Mao 

contributions to the Burmese strSggL? ° * 9reat 

already'i^L^^S^ 1 ^^ 1 ^ ^" ** ™ ™* 
of the factional struaale rt»f^ Tin made no mention 

CPB. It was more San 9 a ye^r bero4°^l 5?. wi «*» the 
ledged the internal dissensTon wittln^^ ** acknow " 
by which time Tha jcin Than to and tte P^kina^^, 6 Party ' 
had succeeded in purginc their ol^f J! kl . n ?:, r ? tur . nees 



had succeeded in puraina'\-i^V";T ^ r eKln 9-returnees 
7 S^?^ g E ™u •° PP ° sltlon "ithin the 
J,!" f a -^" n Tln Provided a totally 



Pleading pictu r ;"ora unif Te^l? 4™^ * t0tally 
and close unity" with the rh tn«« n ?° lld a 9 ree ™*nt 

counts alleged not only 6 ^a^the^^n ?JT • H±S 
support of armed struggle but that S? 2 ed in 

was going very well. the «" " med st -uggle 
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^^J* 7h6 l" Ti " (fifshfrom '*«> at *h 2 Memorial Service in Peking for = 
-* e ,° , i n .— A ' d Technician Kil.ed in the Riots in Ranooon S VT?o£ 



510916 3-71 CIA 



Rangoon, 5 July 1967 



While Thakin 3a*Thein Tin and the Ove-seas cpr 

assets in Bux^a - primarily the Burmese SLSi^w 
also pro-Chinese elements in the stna-n*L*S^L \ 1 
and other front organizations such as ?h"e B ^ S^ 
Friendship Association — fo- saoso-t «j e = Ba ™a-China 
attack on the Burmese gover^ent^ ?£- ^e ffZi^l^ 1 .^ 
since 1949, Peking had a dirtctinter^L ^ ^ 
long-standing opposition of ttese grouos to Sfin^ 
for its own purposes. Such groups were <?uickw ^ i • « 
not only to attack Ne Win, but to oub^iciv atfL2^< ed 
Se^S P °h" Cy intsrests generally", In & e Sf of "^ 

£*2'p£* caLeslnl^^--^^-^ *— 
the Ove-seas creno^ »'-«na (as distinguished from 
i-iic uve-seas (_FB memoers residina in china! ■ha^ ~~«- 
previously been conceded H*«i international arf a?« 
It vros a new thing fca:-':aie>CP3' &^i>^;-i"; , , ?: 

pronouncements on^ii^ufat^o^uSo^ia^inf anl " 
on Chinese policy tow-aias-Saxma. ' J " ua -°- ln China and 

ganized^umher^of ^ralilel ^^ £ "loul 

buting thousands o* teSSt^nl 5L* solved m distri- 
and olher citiel camng'for opp^Stioft^tKovL 
meet and unity between the Chines! ££ BuriSe oeo^ 
Some of the posters specif-: ca nv 3»^,L. ™^ peoples, 
ment Persecution of SST^SS Sfnefe? 9 ^^!^^ 
and other activities, the CPB was clearly servSc Chi 
nese interests above and beyond anything eST^V^- 
tnat was not lost on the Burmese population! Never 
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before had the CPB given the impression of being such 
a tool of Peking.* -=-■.•";, =>uca 

Actually, however, the CPB was not in a oosiMnn 
to do much to help the Chinese — or anyone else --^S 
late 1967. The Party was on the defensive in Se gue- 
rilla war with the government," and, more important 
it was so much preoccupied with its own internal Culture - 
Revolution that it had little energy to devote to tt^ 

^iLl^ 951 * ° r ^ a sustain ^ Propaganla cL£ig£* 

against the government. Contrarv -t-o -f->L «-t~ . ^ y 
statements of the C^^e^^^^fo-g Propaganda 

°^?T ^ rOWln9 -^? government and was not as Song" 9 

^w^ a - f °^ e W -? in the c °™>">«t movement. EaSIr, 
it was in the midst of a massive purge of the whole 
Party apparatus which was to consume its eii-oie* *». 

S?£ S f *?i yea ?" " W3S Clea * «»* ^ would be f 
>na 3 or task for the Chinese to turn the CPB into a serious. 



. '^P.^V 1 * 1 ?' a significant number of Burmese Concur. 

liV^f™™ 9 S ° me 'V"** *'*****>■ »•* afraid that 
the Party's support of Chinese policies wou ld seriously 
damage ^ts popularity following" the rise ofZideslrTad 

of"™?;™' 1 !**'''*™?* aft f* the * iotB - * ^7/all 
oj 1267 a large numoer of Communist insurgents but. 

rendered to the government, apparently paltlTleVaZse 

Z % ?«*"*?««»» of the Burmese insurgent moveZnl 

Ne Win J* , Pek ™S'j °P e " «*« f°* the oveUZoZoftle 

in Burr^l/TfJ^ *"* China '» "*»> **•« involvement 
T*7i auTir.ese insurgency . 

P A7 7 l- 0ato ' Der 1367 > the government mounted the most 
muTiftl ■ a Z uni Z r - in ^9ent operation against the C om- 

fTslvlSV c T s ?A eaT8 - ■ Xt - Wa °, ? al ^"the Ba Xhet of- 
jensue because it was inspired by Ba Xkei ±?o c*rt+Jrri 

l S 7?7o e il :™ be :.»*° **f*£* to tie gove^ment in/unt 

*ll •/ ■ I 9 V" eSCape fx, ° m ***** headouarters On 
tne oas,s of information he supplied to the government 
-he army managed to encircle Party headquarteZ ■ tholch 
lldit-ltt %*l?l* ?"~* **« -^^e7s' a \ B %hUt 9 ime. 
nltlVt^vallolrZ^eTeT^^ "**"* **« "»*"* *f 
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2^?t£ 9 S£?^£ 3=«i^ -the GD B. con- 
chance of building a success^! ™J?f B f. there was little 
of the Communist Ls^^S^ "* baSiS 

help thfciinete^pLinl w~ iS t a - P ° SitioB : to *> ««* to 

lot to help the e co^SLV?nsur 5 t e ^ a e!Ser i0n , t0 1 d0 a 
as the. CPB rebellion remained cln-e^el ^ fC 5 s long 
~ far from the border witt China f>, the PegU Yoaas 

logistical obstacles tosupolvina tt,.^*** ;WerS 9IaVe 
though these logistical dil?^??- \ X ^ sue 9 ents - **- 
-in reason ^^^^£^^.1^ 
support the Communists with materiel a," * *v failea to 
problem nevertheless oosed obvious limt?^^ S eo 9 ra P^=al 
aid that could be given? ODVlous imitations on the 

the bankrupt sSteSS 2 '° £ reaSOns Wviag 
difficulties in^ppfvg: g* insSIenS' ^1 ^ticai 
important cons ide -at inrT?*^ lns " r 9ents, and another 

Chinese dx. S ^S^S^-^^S*"?^ (aamel r- 
to aafcia Than Tun) , Peki^sSL^evIr to ha£ COe8 ? 0r 

considered a militarv -*iA ^™™ . ever to - &*ve seriously 

insurgents. At leSt,'^ fa^ITwe^S^J* ** <** 
have never suralied aiv rni^w, we *now, th e Chinese 
insurgents in' cen^urmaf 2^,*^ ^SS*"^ 

~"L^ neSe ia *&*** ° f Insurg ency- A New ^ * nr 

respect^^olhef.nsuraen^^" 6 "^ ? osi ^°= with 
the Shan and Kachln £S£LiOTL;\? uno ?' P«r*i«*aray 
Burma near the borde^ «i'h ^f„ per f^ in9 in «*theast 
had no long-eltaol&erctnracL "v-ith 6 ^ 35 ** Chiaese 

srss^s: ^er- ^^^Son^I^ 

of tbe °??o:JLL^^£^™^^ 
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^ lll? 'f- s, ? dde r- "iHingness after June 1967 to suddo^ 

these etnnrc- minority insuroents »«=Z i- ? su PP° rt 

openly anti-Communis? -- s^P?y beca^f f t ^°" "*? „ 
between the» in the form of a co^oHppofiSo/S unf 

displayed most emphatically their villin£ s ?L ™rf * 
wita anyone, regardless of political persuasion w£« 
was opposed to Burma's -fascist Ne Win iovS^ent!" 

coopera^on^eerSe^BlSu^I J^-TS cent^ 

SS? "* £* e ? a±c i««9«t movent fn ei^er £hT 
Kachm or Shan States Drior to June 19 S7 =i*k^ v fw 
Communists had been working « greater^Kf 1 ** 
the insurgent forces i a the Delta *r-lt,* Si ^*? of 
established contact witt Wo^ti>^?«* I had n ° fc 

the northern sta-eT nL^£\?f insurgent groups in 

. development woul^a^^eeThgngM^Sant* J"* 
that at would have: given the Coriuniste W™^£„ 
bordering China; butvit had been ^S nut^a^ £ eas 

the Shantfnf S£& ^*2^\^^W= - 
nese Communist and Burmese armiS cooPera^ ^ ?? ?*" 

of the minority^ grouts Ihe-e ^n ^^* aid . and support 

change for Befcing suddenlv *-n w?I / ^ a ^l * 

Sis a s;L^i~£i-L?a 5 s " 
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and to tne possibility of a united front between the 
Kachin insurgents and other insurgents, indudina both 
the Shans and the Communists. Over *nd. over aaain 
Peking stressed the need for unity of the insurgent 
rorces. As might be expected, Chinese propaganda dir- 
ected toward the Shans and xachins avoided mention »? 
ideology, which could only bring their differences with 
the Chinese to the surface; instead, the ChSef e con- 

Iflur^ d a nd St ^"-.^ dependence fS^Se Sio* 
of 3urma and the necessity for all-out opposition to 
the GUB. This propaganda offensive vss thTfirst e» res - 
sion of a totally new Chinese policy which was solute 
be reflected in deeds as well Is wo-ds 




'In these early discussions with Shan and jfar-l-ir. 
insurgent i eadeTS> tne «„,„ did notmaTethelffer 
iLTl ^f^-cnal on any requirement $ ? Lvf 

ideological U ne be accepted. Peking later revised 
cVZel ^? a f d °™*'* « Co^uniU ideological 
lrotZns *or ihl UT r¥- Se ^ olu ? io ^ »«•* created serious 
tl-^A- Chinese m their relations with cer- 

tain of tne insurgent leaders: 
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: presence in China 



-cret, judging fie* the -S^U^.K?^* 



Ir. tr.e reporting from Burma, the Chinese *««„ „* 
lu-ns-L is usually referred tn hi sZ <*n%neae town of 
Mang Sklh. rejerred to by ^£s Burmese name of 
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precautions in effect at the txme of their arrival 
These passengers may well have been insurgent leaders 
in Peking for talks with the Chinese, or they nay have 
been trainees scheduled for guerrilla-warfare training 
at one of the training bases near Peking. 
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The Northeast Command 



In January. 1968, the Chinese took the first 
concrete step towards the building of a whole Sw in 
surgent movement in northern Burma tw ZZ°Z ^ in " 
sent Naw Seng (a Burmese KaSh^o hS s^eH^hf ** 

&£m~ J™??* Wath a force of s °^ 900-1200 ettaie 
Kacixns and Shans recruited from both sides of S^ 
border. This was the beginning of the Korttetfconuaand. 

Although not a member of the Communis* Part, «■? 
anfth/^ 5 *" 9 ' like Thakin Ba Thein ^iLg^ ° f 
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^^ _^ Although 

—.r^-. »-<=** — v~lv;»=, w«= oorder into China freau^ni-iv 
to regroup and resupply, he gradually solidifiedhS 
position xn a remote area along Burma's northeastern 
frontier, about 50 miles north of Lashio. me sector 
became known as the Northeast Command, and its miSSLy 
units were known as the -People's Liberation Army of 

aS^C- ?Y *?* end of the *«**. Nav Seng was mounting 
attacks, involving as many as 1,000 men, on Burmese 
villages throughout the Lashio district of Burma 




Ba 

.„.. . , - . ,; . * l V CPBleader who has : 

ewitcned nis allegiance from the old CPB Party leader 
snip ^» central Burma to the new Chinee e-backld indi- 
gent movement in northeast Burma, which is a good com- 
mentary n his basic loyalty to the Chinese (haling 
with xtV si™* 2 °- ***** ™f****9>- Sis affiliation ' 
to t'vTviTi S r* SUT9e ™ forc * s h ™ Probably done more 
to give Now Seng's movement the credentials of a Com- 

Ta7%lZZ e lT^ **«»."!****»* el** -- particularly since 
tZ r V£ l™ • ***** a Co ™™*s* derives from 

*har%£ «<*™*™ co-opting him into the CPB, rather 
-nan.rom any actions on the part of the CPB in accent- 
ing r.im as a member of the Party. ac^epz- 
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The CPB Cultural Revol ution, Stace tt. Hell Scene* 
at Party Headquarters ' : — - sc e"g £ 

r» 1 ^-„ Mea ^ Wh i le ' ? eitiler the break in Sir.o-Burmese 
relations in June 1967 nor the sudden intrusion^ S «,„ 
Chinese onto the Burmese insurgent sSeneh^™2^-^? 
affected life at Burmese CommulSt lar?y ne4quar"rs * 
Chinese support for the insurgents — which hid litZ *«. 
changed the picture of the insurgency in Se nor^n ^ ^ 
had not reached as far south aHhe^egu romas? "^ 

oart of T ^e e oI d 4 e ^ n0 ^ bSerV ^ le ^ iv ^ on the . 
^«j.t 01 me ues in the aftermath of the JuneHo-Ke 

»r& f ? **? dem °-^trations mounted ^g^Slt^ia 
5 d 4 .? he ^ s tribute of propaganda leaflets in lupport 
ZL?> e ^^esf. against the Rangoon government S X port 
mentioned earlier, the Party found itselfat^ «»^ a * 

3ter 9 *^° aU : e ° f the ?*»*»* anti-Calnefe fe ; elfng a 
H!!LS e riots - . Ifc was also on the defensivein^the 

wIESJm War agains ? the ^^rnment. During the wZn-e- 
1967-1968, as. a result of the government "3a sw «* 
fensive r " the Party suffered- the lolTof a nu^er of 
its most prominent leaders , whose death had Tteli?™ 
effect upon Party morale. In an effort to boo*t P=X 
reSab^ n ^J^ ^^ a ProSjandfclmpag 7 

SEg^f Ir r whU e b ^ g pS^L OUt 4 f ^° UCh ^ 
ir^<-o^^ ^ j * . ^ e Part Y w as suffering extreme 

Slf^? 9 great hard ships, i»=lufing lc£g 
ISSSS, i ^ t -- e ° r no food or wa ter, Party head- 
quarters was issuing a steady stream of direc^iv^ «„ 
how well the Communist armed forcef^L doin^ " 

A* matters went from bad to wo^sp Parf „ v«^- 
quarters was itself subjected to its if rst greet a £ 
^ack by government forces in April 1968. A second 
SnI e h seriOUS attack in September- took Ihakin Than Tun 
^rtv S o^°S ade ! n COapletely b - v surprise, and It La£ 
ti^fwere ^iflel 'T^-^ **"* headquarters at the 
^osl o S all ih! - ln action, the Party suffered the 
-OSS o. all the important Parly pa?ers normally kept It 
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*™?? UarterS ' * he oa ?^re of «>st of its sunoly c * 

Than Tun was assassinated? tS^fhad no^af ^ * 
tne Chinese; thus, Peking 'was uSLe to pl^tte role^ 
that it. might otherwise have played in the rf,£?« «* 
a successor to Thakin Than Tun\ *£ w * stalf sel SL 
had serious repercussions for CCP-CPB relations? . 

cm*r<. WhSn the Se ? te,n!!er 1! >™ attack on Party head- 
quarters occurred, the CPB had been oelebrat^ f 
Thakin Than Tun's words, "victory after victor?'- t b 
this case, he was referring to the "victorv^o^ J. 

tne^B^l^'ef ^ ?" ^ ° a * "-"S^SS Sat 

S^ -sf d^sti.ute^AdiS ^S,*^ «* „ 
his supporters had continued wlth^lelr^rS ^Td^ 
satisfaction within the Partv to the CPB^XfaoJ^ t*~ 

Than £ haT^ rfporterSe^e^f 0°^;"^^ 
purge victims , Goshal and Htay , in June Sl 7 LJ" 
of these executions leaked out slowly^but "or monfh. 

j-are j.9 6, at Thakm Than Tun's recuest on i v frt k« • 

if a^-SLl^I I "" r r ?"' Sl ^ ~« senLn^d 
-i. a snow-trial," and eventually put to dea-^h in «-h= 

riuuali^tic manner of the CP3 Cultural Evolution, • 

summer o^lflf 56 =°^iiiued throughout the spring and 
made thl nislaVA iV 1 * 11 *'. 111 August. Thakin Than Tun 

5St2? Teadlrshif "if SV hS ^ rge int ° toe Part y's 
.^r;' leaaersnip. In that- month. Bo Tun Nvein tho 

oc^der of the most effective fighting^t^! tte^ 

CPB. who was highly respected by his n,el and aopa^ntlv 

iW ^ at reasor - considered a threat to Thakin Thin ?£? 
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was tricked into coning to Party headquarters where he 
was tortured and finally killed, in perhaps |he most 
merciless execution of all.* • e most 

In the end, it was Bo Tun Nyein's murder «■,=.+• 

In°^f t0 ? e t0 ° much for " sorae Pa ^ nelberfS accept 
In the early evening of 24 September, as the bedracaf^ 
remnants of c?B headquarters were regrouping after f^ 
15 September attack on Party headouar te^ I ™f^ % t, 

Tun Nyein's military cozanSl w^f esSrted^L^ 
to Party neadquarters in August and stayed on afLr S 

shot bin as he stood alone by the edge of a creek. 



The End of an Era 



With the death of Thakin Than -Tun — f-,-n „«,•.,,. 4.v 

f^ 6 ^°? ai ' ^^ ™*» «yain|? anl Bt v - S^i^ e 
Z^n and Thakin chit w«e Ore only furvxving Politic* 



*3o 

riiualii 

^SZ* ~~Z a s y ; -'"" t "'v «-<- w«5 wcs rs £e repeated of 
jlJ ne * or ™ Te killings of the Cultural Revolution 
during April-September 1968. 

c^ + T ,l e i d % ath ,° f . Bo Xun ^ ei - n <xr[ ' d ot ™* scenes of tre 
ft-tural Revolution in the CPB are vividlv described 
i^tne previously mentioned Last Dave of Thakin That 
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members in Burma.* it s »»c *-~ *,» 

out much debate by those IT Partv ^! J 6 ** *«***«* with- 
Thakin Zin, as the senfn^ 5 ■*? head 9"arters that 
buro in Bu ^, ^uirSc^^e 1 ^ ^1^^ • the P ^*- 
Although, according to the pZ?L ~ f? y ^a^nan. 
Party Chairman should hate bS^eSSS*? 1 ^' **" * eW 
Committee, no effort was U! L ?? ed by the Centxal 
meeting — possiMy blcau^f L feS^ 1 ? C ? ntral Con ^ttee 
^ers were .tiU^lJ^n^ fffiy^a^e^e 



<fcr£« ff 2962-58. Ac can ht*l to . MB/CC members 

one CC members had blTn p« "£* ™*.°f *** twenty^ 
hy a disaffected CBB ZmbTJ- tn ?"> 5H beeK kilt * d 
foverwnts. and one had been VttuA?****** *° **' 
Tnat left eighty as of September 296? Z?*™**"* *™°P*- 
were in China. ; *p*emoer 1968, of whom two 

gB Central CoimaitteP P olitburo M^ w 



(Dead) 

THAKIN THAN TUN 1 
GOSHAL 2 

THAKIN THAN MYAING 2 

HTAY 2 

Tun Maung 2 

Mya 2 

Toke 2 

Soe Than 2 

Tun Sein 2 

Bo Yan Aung 2 

3o Zeya 3 

tilled by CP3 member 
^Purged. 

Killed by government 

troops. 



gapers m Capitals) 

(Alive ) 

Yebaw My a 4 
Bo Yet Htut^ 
THAKIN BA THEINTIN 5 
Thakin Pe Tint 5 ~~ 
THAKIN ZlN s - 
THAKIN CHIT 6 
Thakin Tin Tun 6 
Aung Gyi6 

Bo Myo Wyint^ 



Defected to the Government, 

*J.n Cn-Lna. 
6 In Burma* 
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Party without regard ^t^CenS! i^^ ° f the 
acquire great significant, ^s a^LlfoTSis^ 

i? £ v' becoine ^e new Burmese Pkrtiv leader * ?? 
^e U Ice^ "2 ^ - ^advantage becaus^hfvS J? l n 

the best *£» 3ur.es! ^S^^^^ST^^ . 
m the Party aenerallv tp^^^ « ^5... e one . Person 



«« *»« decision t0 ,J/^ir. Zifl.^fr-v^?, 

«* ?*<*£«*" ro*V%i'l'^£ tf ?'** ° f Thakin Zi * 
ne take note of tC Ucttntt ^oL° f - *jf f?" e * *" 
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Chinese had grounds to believe thai- ~h=* - 
Tun would have been chosen^ r^axin Ba Thein 

Committee had been allowed £^"5? X K tb * Antral 
the eight surviving^Srs'o/ttf W« ^ (0f 
1968, two were livina in rh-i-,= » j <-^8/CC an September 
Chinese-trained So „Shf hf another two were 
Peking's instructions:? ^hus ^ft^ t0 follow 
the Central Committee to o£S'» f 2i lure t0 convene 

vented- the Chinesfl^Vsing th*!r ELS*?"" ^ 
rn the Party to consoli ria-i-<» ~ f" f ■ La * ent strength 
leadership. A° D 2en?lv to ZZ* ? ° Ver the °ew Party 
a grudge against^ne s^vinTcP^L'a^ 6 ^ nese ^2 
choice of Thakin zin as ttl ^L^Li ea £ er =^P for its 
shall see, this has beenT^w *^ Chairman. As we 
decision to shift its interest Li a ^ "I***"*'* 
the Thakin Zin-led CPB inluraen? f 4^? n ^ oa «™V ^om 
Burma to Naw Seng's new^ns^^^^hoT^^. 



-I. 



. : 
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THE COLD WAR PERIOD 
The New Insurgency, Peking- stvl*> 



had been reduced to ite lo»«? ^ *» central Burma 
decade. The leadershS of Se IS£ SV?* ^ a 
decimated; over half o? +£="£ -.^fT* had been virtually 

mrd.of'the^nSl^oSttee^SLtfd^^^r 
dated in ;the purge, had Sled in &S^t$ taa%£S£: 
dered to the government. The Party, as a »h«if k^ "" 
become tainted with the label of^eina L^J-' ha<i 
a tune when China had fer™. w- u? ein 5f.-P r °r Chinese at 

as a result, it hadiorfeifced^ ly ^^^ in B *»*. 
as the leftist Karens^f S,™* • f U ? P f? ° £ such 9"°PS 
process of forgi^ S a ll|^™ V* h . d been ln ^ 
occurred. The^PattyVl^ifsf **^- bre ^ With tti » 
tactics — burn*™ n 7ii»t;' „ "version to terror 

alienated l^plrdZn^l^^^rT ?* ?«*« 
■che movement was at i *•* l^i population, in short, 

and leadership^*! iS cop^itfofto^e^ ^-^"hip 
had never been weaken ail Z% It e government 

oarently figurerin^e^inLfdecislSn^re^ ^ **" 
the spring of 1969 iv> T-Irnt?~ L 2 on ' ta *en-during 
in Burma. ' *° reraake the Communist insurgency 

in the decislon'trrexocu'r tne f ** ^ haVe f± **** 
was Thakin Than T?n" de^h^nd ^ S * i] ? sur 5ent effort 
new CPB Chair-ua ^ n r^ v— ? the a PPCintment of a 
1968, the Sete hL L^ 119 S <*«**»*■ 3y September 
ethnic insu-centl -£l * "*" contacts among Burma's 

vere in Se'Irocess o^Ih m ° re ^°"ant -- they 
insurgency under^ealer^ Sf^SSri^ 



It nattered 



•J 

i 

i. 



i 



i T 
' t 
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ttan Sal Si** insur S en *s were not meters of the CP3 

« closer tie with SasTgXoSs San " tt^lEE^V* 1 ' 
the surviving CPB Party organization? Thakin Z« and 

Thakin Than Tun's -death provided a „««* „ 
tunrty to establish Naw Seng as Thakin ?LZ ^ ° PP ?^ 

then, as a r.eaber of the PoliSuro? Co ™ attee ^f 

had ^S^S^S a^if nVtS^^ fSL 
by CPB leaders. Because- of Lefcn^ 2? ^ Y accepte a 
pretensions as*" SS&H&gr^Jt ^ ** 

the Politbu.of^p^eSlyr^r^^f.^ 3 elevation to 
had nothing to do" with Sis decisS ^fS"^ 1D ^ 
ence tbat Thakin Zin or That?,! i-^7* e * e ls no evi,i - 

"embers of the Cen£aTc££iS«f£ SLSV* J 1 * 0tl?ex 
informed of Chinese fr^^T^- xn Burma weret.even 

the decision. SS ? cSSS^SSi EUa^ col «^r^ °* 

^"^f w ^ the congee? ox coSse^Sf L* 
seas CP3 in China w 'n,>i, „„ £ course, ©£ the Over- 

announcementr F?om SS poinf^ 6 ^ ?*** ^ °«icial 
and Thakin Ba Thein Tin fin 2L™( ^^ tin Burma > 

spokesnen for the CPB as ?a?^ L °^ be *** of fi="l 
cemed. ^ as far as the Chinese were con- 
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member thTS fp ^f^ .% Sen 9 « ."honorary- 

He is now cu S toinari?y llsfed afnna «^ e ^ e ^ ingly Vel *- 
ThaJcin Chit, aad Thakin la Theln Tin S ?£SS ""i 
CPB Politburo, usually with ™ 2,-^ f • Beinb e* of the 
him and the other logtouro" ™J,^ aC £°» ma ** ****** 
that Chinese propaganda has ^S^I., J «»e same way 
observers to thin* of hiTL ^W^f JS° «»"**«» foreign 
the illusion of the LrScSt cSnL^rf f 6 ^ ** has «ceat«a 
Communist insurgency. ° Thif i= ^ aS belDg a " Ba "«s e 
misleading picture of *■*,!• of cours e a totally 

is es S en?L!^ e e ^ e ^-^^ ?1 ^ «th f which 
for the most part of osrsnr,. „£„ rel>elli o n composed 
who have neve?^ellngefto^he ^f "f B ^ S ** 
the Chinese have created? nouriS^n £ reb ? 1 i 1 °? wl »ich 

BuS d ? Ctrin ?' »* A artff!caV°2llfef £* 

L^on^ 1 ^^^ 

in central Burma, which is — SS e fC°™"t insurgency 
(a) entirely ethnic ISman and^b) ^SLW*"" ~ 
in the sense that onlvTPB mS?vi ^tifely Connaunist, 
these basic diflerfncL tt^??f S *" f nvol ^d. Besides 

two insurgencleT^rdlnate^eir actlS^* 06 - ^ ^ 
as .far as is known> Naw Sewrtehaf^ 16 ! If *?* v ^ } 

£9 -«?. sssaasssrtias £_ 
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U«J Communtgt op«r«tk*g 



■" W S\J. 



*i i WW UktibbM 



After various diff5/- 'i * 
Kachin insurgent leaders/the*^? with other Shan and 
to trust only Na „ Seng; s fr* ™ ln f se *" now reported 
appear to have dealt folefv w^ e £* eraber 1969 ' thev 

W^* ^ ia *«9««t« ulcer ^S ^ the «cl«,Ion of 
OfJierinsuraenf- ?„^, . ° e ~ T "a3cm Zj . n and all the 




with ^le^f^ff^Pfg^of dealing exclusively 
other insurgent groups oo^ed Jf^ 9 « ™* With «« 
reflects the dif f icaltief^hich 'f h ! h « ? e w « government - 
• t^ SXX earli er policy {lli^s ^^f? 6 experienced 
««i any and all insurgent lealfL k eallJ19 Erectly 
oooperate with Pelting. zL £ f £ S° Were wi Hing to 
2a* *» Brigade who wL S^thf «£? B f aaer of *** 
relations with the Chiaesein t=™ ^ to establish 

example of an insurgent feade- S^2 *? 68 ' is a S^* 3 
to cooperate with PeWag'tet i»S® v* flrst was willing 
with_ the Chinese ^refusel to £f *** ^^^anted 

4» with them, m «*"«£«« ° * "J****!* more to 

Chinese insistence ttrt^EU, a? ? arent ly, it was the 
rnto the insurgency thlt sS" COatent b * introduced 
2aw tu toward lekiie I, S^ insurgent leaders like 
to the Shan and Kachin S.SS'J "£ efforts *o appeal 
down ideology, butIS thtlr deslrX ^L^ 21636 *ad played 
the Ccranunist credentials ^^\2 rew to strengthen 
began to attach a Sng iSfo££i~£4? «s«r 3 ency7 uhey 
^urgent operations. B^iaeT2££fS flavor fc ° the in- * 
doctrination, .Zaw ii is „^^T > 2 ectin 3 to Coranranist in- 
Chinese insistence^ Se g£ V° h * Ve bridlea «* ^e 
into its insurgen- oi^-t J^ acce Pt CPB zaembers 
he refused tH^S^fE"^ afl^ thafl d ° ^at, 
tne Chinese found soae httteteJ^J*?* Pe * in 5- Thus, 
S-n and Kachin Xnsurgents^LIitd^^iTdo^^ 6 T 






scand on iaeology; and this, * r *„^ 

incentive to concentrate it4 «» ' gave ?e *ing ad:ied 

-nd the Northeast Coi^irand su ~°? or - upon Naw Seng 



Chinese .Military Aid to t; 



^iiSStheastCosuaand 
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As mentioned earlies- ™,-i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
. recruited into the 3ur^ese~i™ ° f the «*»«« Wr'aoe™ 
nese Xachins, „ hile s^f* ^ff ent BOV «»e B fc arelfai- 9 

s^-sra? *u^f ^ '££, ^r^i^ 

recruits are given two £f~? ^ ning the insurgents ft,!^ 

raits of the Bumese insnw^fe»«!? ..integrated into. 
horle-^ ? 6 ^^ =° fKS's^-^-^^^ 
eS;\ v*? rela tlvely easyfSr^ >£? mles from the 
escape back into -China if n£JnL£ Chlnese nationals to 

Sf £5? gram «>■«* Sunaese^as^S^ feature of the Chinese 
the Chinese have not done tbiTff ??• te aoted earlier 
or Laos insurgencies, nor i' 2i^ case o* the Thai ' 
" *?• latter instance^nev h^f^.^ ietnaia ' eve n though 
stationed there. Only S L^T • ^^e lailitary unite 
filtrated Chinese eLnic S r -L^ 115 "nownlo^ 
j°g*^^erve with insu^g ^^ 00 ?* acro ^ the 




-so- 





There seems little doubt that there is a sma-n 
cnwese military advisory unit, headed by a depuly division 
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"o-rimiiEJBtfc^iaag^ 










■n^PT""^^ 






of the outward appearances of a Chinese operation Ap- 
parently, the Burmese insurgents openly display Chinese 
propaganda materials, carry pictures of Chairman Mao, 
and otherwise propagandize the cult of Mao. From the 
Burmese government point of view, the insurgents are 
" Communis t" because they so obviously .and openly promote 
Chinese Communist interests, Despite these trappings 
of a Communist movement, however/ most of the insurgents 
--at least most of the Burmese as distinct from the 

Chinese nationals serving with the insurgents are 

probably not dedicated Party members. 

The Dying CP3 Insurgency in Central 3urma 

While the Chinese-supported insurgency in the 
north has prospered, largely because of Chinese aid, 
Thakin Zin's forces in central Burma have been dwindling 
fast, cut off as they are from all outside aid. Since 
Thakin Than Tun's death in September 1968, there have 
been further serious losses - In April 1969/ three of 
the leading Peking-returnees, one of them being Central 
Committee member Aung Gyi, were killed by government 
troops, leaving only 13 of the original 28 Peking-returnees 
During the winter IB 69-1970, four moire Peking-returnees, 
inducing Central Committee member Thakin Pu, were re- 
ported killed, Finally, in December 1970, the CPB suf- 
fered the 'loss of Thakin Tin Tun, one of the five sur- 
viving members of the Central Committee. Of the remain- 
ing four Central Committee members (not counting Naw 
Seng) , only Thakin Zin and Thakin Chit are still alive 
l n ^ e .3 un ^ le s of central Burma; the other two (Thakin 
3a Them Tin and Thakin Pe Tint) are in China. The best 
estimate is that over 80 percent of the CPB leaders, 
including military leaders, have been killed. 

As might be expected, the loss of so manv of the 
top cadres of the Party has had a very demoralizing 
effect, in addition to the main active insurgents who 
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^f ^ en -. kiil e<3 by the government, others have simoly 

to t*e their places? 6 aiS^thm^LTS reTi^X* 
estimates of the number of Communists still h?I*™ i % 
m the Pegu Yomas, the figure is ^SrobaSlv in tt* LZ? * 

£ s^LVacIs of^rror bfs^iH^f 5T? "*"** 

5TSS. ^? v ^ a 9 - 3- SLf ~~S* 

seem to have become slightly more activl iTSSteS Burma 
thus posing the question of whether a Cpb r«,!r™. Burma. 

over* ST&, ffifS 2"* * ^^ ^Se^ 

problem to the regime witKin the ne£t fSfyears? 

«,=,*. =J^ ng late i96 '-early 1968. there were reoorto= 

that some Burmese Communists were moving to tee nor^ 

f/ Presumably to join Naw Seng's iri^rSnt foST^ 

Ing la^- 9 ta ea nowev ' Urth r »<"™ts "errLteoted'dur- 
Zv ? 1968. however, and none have been noted tin« 

then. Apparently, some Communist units moved east to 
escape government troops involved in Ae^BaiChS- £L»< 
against the Communists in late .1967 fnere do^not^ 9 

munTs^un^ tHoi^"^ « *"' P~" ol ttese^oV 
un ~ ts to 3oin forces with saw Seng, however. 

C^aders^^^^^ 

«.. reports, xt woul^ slrprisinfi^^L^ o°r 
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FS&SVSS no^S E3""" »«* « idea, 
s symbolic gesture o^^e a t^ d .w eP f eSent ' at bes *, 
worst, the end of organized £L?* ?" ty *»*' at 
the heartland of BurS £he S« * St insu *9*ncy in 
lotion must take ro™ If ^ £ "? Communist revo _ 
would seem that the CPB leaders rcuftL- CCee ?' " 
stations about submerging twelves 11 1*%?* re " 
doininated tribal insurrection a Chmese- 

<- "feet represent a d* s!^ °? ~~. a move that would ia 
would Plaee It ™ u =h »;re^S?2 ti0 S ° f the Part * «* 
So long as Thai™ zin^and S^ ?^?g-s thumb, 
there seems little likelihoifo? ££lv h^° ia "»***» 
being moved out of central B^f • y head 9nartezs 
other old-time leaders of J^UZ"** i?** aad «* 
tainly prefer to e«^ef r %*^^«" «W C6r " 
Coamnimsts have been fiqhtino tht JT where ^ 

twenty years. "gating the govenaaent for over 

for suchYdecisiortnl ^n ^ ove "a]cen the need 
relevance. The rei.^^ n - My case ' educed its 
insurgency in ^? Tt£U^\£ t ?? <*—** 
but the Northeast Command undf ^^ i 5 y £? ad <iuarters , 
Seng. There is littlTcha^f ? h ^ ^ ?? hip of Naw 
snip will ever be abll lo^2rrf« ^ ^ CPB lea<J er- 
over the insurgent $t +>«. ™ fv significant control 

headquarters wS ^lovt S**^ ^^ ° r not ***** 
m Burma — that is ±hZ L+v.- £. e CoElm «nist movement 
l^ely to continue V£ iS^S*^*^ " S 
the new Chinese version o- -h^? ineffectual way. while 
m the Sino-Burmes; border arlaf*^ ° ?erates independently 

B^^ "^ CoLunSt^sSge^cy 5 iT "^ te 
not direct propaganda sjoor^ atSi^fL 5 ^^' if 
urgency in S«r^lS»^ t 5«^%gi»» S . 
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. ^"SLas^SS? * ass- -"—J. 

The last NCSA broadcast oa the L™f«» ? ceatral Burma, 

ber 1970) consisted of^o^^LJ^^ "^T 
in the Pegu Yoinas,* Two othS-r xv^^I :. . successes" 

August 197? gavfan eoualtf gloSlna anH^? ^ *"* 
count of cooinaist militar? f cSS!£ ?£ ""leading ac- 
Hith such periodic propaganda su^rt CaveSna"^ 
rad 1? broadcasts a year), the Chinese atlealtUd ? 5 « 
service to the armed struggle in the %S™ v~ P f -J ap 
th^did aothiag to ^erll£ y ^ ^l™?^ 1 ' 

Yo*as since ThaJcin Than Tun's deaSAI fStSber lit? 
It will be remenbered that the CPB lost *??«T^v • 

meat in the attack on Party heaam«r^f^ S f adio e 5 ul P~ 



..^; «'j^iiMfiltiff" 7f g °rr'- M; a< "'" *~ 
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insurgent groups have in f,^,. v 

ward, but there is ro evia^L f ea detec ted moving south- 
that these groups were^ealed^or cK" *** **£»£££ 
and, if so, that they -each^a f? • ? Fart V headquart=- s 
to his death in December ?9?o ^cZT^ *' ^~ = 
Tun as reported to have hJ.™ I .<l cc member Thakin T>r> 
the task of "liaison with t^ s ? ecif i«>lly charged wi a 
but there is no Informl^on ^ f Wers " Waning £nf na) 
have had with the Chinese! My «»***» he may ' ' 

Th a Rangoon Go^n W ^ B t_and _th, Insur c ^~ " " 

Ne Win has loner f» ar B^ «. • 
Burmese insurgents. l v lt ul 7 ainese support of the 
Chinese were not lupoorSna^ JU ° e 19 "' whe » tta 
»as greatly alarmed bv Sf 9 Ji S ^? eacy in Surma, Ne win 
be doing so. St^ne^S^ 11 ^ «»*w4 »£ t " 
Chi*a, based more on^what ih^^ suspicions about 
other countries than on what^" 1 ^ Were d °iag in 
*a Burma. °* oa what ^Y were known to be doing 

the Bur^^fov^rnSnt^af 6 ^ !^-^* 6 Juae 1567, when 
days debating Burmese noScy toSf ^ SeSsion *<* Sor 
consideration against takir£ *°^? rds China, the major 
that China ^ghl^cide^futiif'S; ^ Was «*• *ear 
Z* l£° f seating a La£-£^ t £! "»"S«ts, wit * 

f^LTS^d b to^ayaini^^-^eron • 

and demands, the Burm^e^rSt ref^* 5 *^' **»*», 
put fxrai determination «2„ . ent reac ted with Quiet 
<*tter exchange of^xS*^-*** ««« iatoT"* 

' The GU3 a ?Parently hoped 
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that it could deflect trie eym-Vm ■»-«-+- ~-c ^ * 
^he GU3 found itself ±*&a ZtJ^JZ^^^***?' **<* 




that the insurgent lo"^eaIlv^oofvf?? S f ^ Clailaed 
suffered an unprecedented Ser of £££fii« e ar " s ' 
edly, over 200; moreover. ^f=v!! ^ salties: report- 

^at; s ^ e £££2^2 ££ 5S5J. ± 1 t T^' 

ness to operate up to the Chinetl border fof Har^f "^ 
the. ha* a 5 .-ct^iTSzStLS wil^ STEi.** 



^/f Uei;Cr ' W ^ e avoiding polemical responses +o P**f*,~ 
-re Surjrese government within the fi~sYlZT*l%+ *fk™S> 
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^^l^z-^J^^-t^^ which tt . 

sides lost heaviiyT AppSla??v "? t0 K ° V6ni « ^69, both 
*uch. the higher (LportfSyf £' i^If n * lo sses were ^ 
werejmore than Ne Win ana rhe *S\£ S) * Ut **** casualties 
pay.- Ne Win was final^ f^ce^to Sl/^ 6 W*** to * 

attention to the proal-i S +k- •? international 

S^* ^ 11 ° ff *>* ^urg^atSckf ^^ c ^*st 
he made the first public rceltirf„ ^ f£ * 0n 6 Novenber 
the Burmese ar^y and ^o^S^^iffb*^ between 
3urraa w a speech to the ooenTrL ?f ? ent ? ia northeast 
conference of the rruli™ £ Penin? session of a three-a*3 
Much to the suSrJ^thf^ ^1°^*' **>££ *Sr. 
i that there had been "eight Jw tL * World ' he revealed 
ffied iua and snail skirmishes aioL e ^ a sen. en ts and .ten 
between January and ^Sflf 69 - ^L^" With **» 
was announced to have suffered i^ ? he J Sl f5 n e 3e arny 
officers), 250 wounded (fr,ti?-,% ? ead - (including lo 

« missing, Altho^gTnot SrtcSv"-* °? fice "> - aS 
supporting the insurgents £f ^ iy ,. aCCusin 9 Cbina of 
be saii that "the SoS'a^i^ hlDted as ra «<* vhen 
they are bolstered* hy^er^S^^ °^ eaZ ^ <?ecZare teat ' 

. * tfa "en 'a cicrw OVa ~ «,_ - ^ 

** :jiorih gaB t Burma and at *£ - te / nal J. e °*rity problem . . 
not to further damage rell4 L Z™-*^".' **' «««•» 
*er speech; J oiiow ™3 T?ee Bage *>fr 0m his 6 Sovae! . 




have experienced. I «H 2 z V* heav ™*t »• 

that uouli iake+v/nlct tilt ?"« t* ±aiZs <* 

ffL^ / r<M ' J January 

(footnote continued or. page 91) 
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had littL W e"fec" P lrttf°^i ln? -?r <J "}*««« with China 

the fisht^-s-gS.g ssss^rs 1 ^^ 70 - 

) • 

(footnote cor.tz.nued from page 90) 

. 1S69 to the end of ..August, there were eioh* »„,-„,. 
engagement, and 20 minor or mediZlne?.**** 
did not raise « hue md cr on every occasion 

.atr.er tal*. less and do more. -W e prefer to talk 
aoout sucn things when the tine i/rig"t. J ' 
am telling you this now because I feel the time 
nas come to report to the people. 

Ve have never suffered eo many casualties before 
Our casualties were 44 dead and 44 wounded Z' 
one engagement alone.... - 

I want to appeal to the people of the countru ■ 
to restrain themselves. Thl person „Z ?£? 
against us have openly decVared they, are Tettina 
external aid. -We on our part 'do not wish to 

IL1 ZLt J***"^* t0 r'teKrte? We do not 
nave that strength. I ask the people rot to 

4 lake at *° T 8 '"' *° "' *«•*•**&. or 
J" te * e action because of clashes £* the 
frontier areas. 

I wish to stress that we want to have friendlu 
relations with all countries, especially with 
our neighbors... With regard' to China, L 
would like to restore the cordial and fr-'erdlv 
relations tr.at previously existed. Th- Z~wl.ll 
require efforts by both Udes.... Despite the 
clashes at the borders and the present situa- 
tion, we shall do whatever we can on our p alt 
to restore the old friendship. P 
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Shan State 
Communist A ctr/Ity 
/}} May 1971 

L_ J Communist contf oJ 
t-^j Communis operations 

\ 

KACHIN 





■IP 



<?*.. 



Alarmed by the Coiniruim*<;-»- > «-. - 

as the sizeable town of Lashlo" ^T^l*™ * S far sou *> 
decided to ^e a conc.n^g'^._f ar mes * government 




It was expected .that insuraent (»».,« J_ ■ 
go down after Xav 1970 w-ti-t. «« I - °? era tions would 

season. • What ha! blln s^h^^tl^^ 119 -°^ the wet 
the low level of infuse Ic"vi£ J^l^* has be « 
of the latest dry season ^It^blr^STo-Mav^l,^ 5115111115 
conparea to the same period the ye« be^~ » } ' * S 

sanc*-^' **? «««rgint, havfsuav^d cW" to £ ^ 
sanctuaries along the boj-fip-r «i,.5: I- c - ose to their 

to he involved si Tnaio^ "i-;^ S « ey are Sported 
the few occasion? vh» L ? ^ effort. On one of 
they loanalef to'la^e tee ILl?^ ^V* the °«ensive, 
iashio, -in Januarf ?s£? ££er^° f *?? OB9yah ' near 

movj.n 5 tfoops into the a-ea %£t* l~~ ^ Sy 5 sain be ? ar - 

April they staged their first nlw ^1 C • late 
~ on the town of Bono hIo .JS attack m months 
force - esti^ted'bv 5 ^ Bu^e^^;^;-^ 1110 ^- * large 

was «* expected lo^^V!^,^ £ ^^ 



^•^JR^^r^oKse^ 




*^^**mmmmmmmm 



until the beginning of' the nevf- r^, o« 
1971. m what was probacy tte^aSH?? -J" ° Ct ? er 
before the onset of the raLrfeLon +? * tMy offensiv * 
were reported to have cao^re/^oSer^^f r ge ^ • 
Ngun) on 18 May 1971, ~ tu ~ eG anotfter small town (Ving 

Thus, the picture has h(**=>n ,-%->«. ^*- 
« insurgent activities sinte ^St^efiM^fJ 7»" 
in comparison with the drv ?««„;„« ±970, especially 
munists last year, but wfL s^me in"^^^ 6 C ° n - 
operatior-s again in the sprina of 197? V 4.i SSU f 9ent 
the Communists seem to be prima°ilv ™ ? e Wh ° le 

time with a recruiting an/SS^S elfo^*? Vk*** 6 
seem to reflect the rlcruitlng^illicufg* '^SM?" 1 " 
are reported to have been h Jm -,M » K that ^^ 
be little likelihooa of ma$or miiitarv 6 ^- " 1 * ^ to 

^t^r^ur^^e^Ip^nflo^ 219 ^ -S 
tary action in^he; fSurll^wevlrf^ SUStain ^ «*"- 

a strio^L^I-io 7 ^'! 1 * 6 ins ^ents have control over 
(including thfborder^own °r S^SfcS** ^ ^ 
two-thirds of the fo-mer Koi^^S * • p us rou 5aly 
called "liberated teSto^^f f3" e ' / his \ is *»» s °" 
the Northeast Command! Bev?nd?hf: w Under the col »trol of 
operate as far louS as S' ^es'ffrV^' 5 tr '°°P s 
and as far east as Mong .MaoTat timeT ^v ? M ° 9 ° k ' 
occupied small towns like Mono si f^'» ^ y have 

they are usually guickly drlvfn out bv tST Peri ° d ' bUt 
and air force, efl . out fiv th ^ Burmese army 
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or the rest of the strip bM^^L tOM of Kyuhkok 
border that comprise Ptte lo^Se ^^^V** - 8 ""*" 
it will almost certainly D ^ r ^o a li^HfC **£***> 
insurgents from extending" the L™^ ^ * Sep the 
than S-10 miles from the border* 1*2 terrlt °*Y further 
is not going to tolerate the o^cuPation^T^ «***«i»ly 
liXe Lashio. Thus, the sif-L*! • ?", of major towns 
very much as it now iT wiS tZT " likely to **abili M 
control over the ^rinclo^ow^ ^0^ ^"^^S 
areas where securitv Vrces^f,: ? tt Eurma and ot} "» 
much of the re ffi ote t hiu r area a ol no^neast^ur^ ^ 
able to insurgent ■•attacks w^f-i^ Zv fc Burraa vulner- 

not have effect^controi o e 1 ^^™^ 1 X \ 
insurgents will nnf h*> ,•« , • - noie of Burma, the 

outsile tie highland Lea. P ° Sition to *"^Pt lire 

to the ^e^ver^t^* £" at **** "*« p ° s « 
the GDB has sever ^^^00^^! ^ 
As lona as vsu c^-wi,- ,* wm-oim this area. 

area.afp" £ne lro?tLr? S ^ or ?J S a ?° nf j Ked to a remote 
by ethnic minority oeooles it ™ J^S?* exclusively 
a serious threat L'the survival^ X? ** ** VieWed M 
Rangoon. No matter how succlls'u! fc£ < sovernraent *» 
ment in establishing a secure fa^e ^c, S^ 6 ?* TOOVe - 
it must at some ooint eitheZ C S Cf?? ,^ 1Ch to operate, 
(that is, among Ihe population o?*^ d in the low l^>5» 
permanent status^l I^irritant K* P 7° P6r) ° r acce P fc 
not even the Chinese) argues £^t Se £ (a P?«ently, 
in the north is about to eroanfi Im Communist xnsurgency 
Even the Chinese recognized? %t < £ ntral Burma < 
realistic alternative^o^e^pres^nt^r^nt?" ** * 

central 3 !^: the^Zns^rg^s^l^a^ °' aP?eal la 
certain difficulties in P-rL^ ^- S ° f eem to face 
people in northern^? ^£eL$™ ^st^l? 1 ** 
finding it increasingly dif*ie«3* +« i ^ aw . Sen S is 
Shan villagers from ?he SS^^L^'S^S^S 1 ' 1 ** 
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because of the large Burmese army presence in «,» , 
and also because of the trading.? » *? t the area 
these ininority peooles? £ UM°eI * a ^- C °™is*> of 
between the Northeast a» n a ^ fth °Llf ^"' reaChed 
Amy (KIA) in Julv 1970 i*=i r-f2*., v Kaohln . Independence 
breaking down, became of^S legs'o^CoLf^! ° f 
nent into its own areas.* in th^oa^ "»■"»«* encroach- 
there have been reports of fiahtLa hL severa * months, 
the Northeast coaniad. Naw slna "f i»^? the KIA ^ 
reported to be holding ^solaie^ m ^ CMreB * 1 y 
issued an order to shoot on light'Lv KTa l^ nerS ': having 
into CPS-controlled territory ThS 52 r SS • lntrudin 3 

Snnifini t0 *f ^^-^"p-^^tn^e^lr 
government, strength agStajist the Burmese 

in the Bu^Lf gover^S^aSbilitrrV^ Wel1 With " 
enough force in 9 the ~*^^l^tt^«£#~. 



eesen^aUuTno^terZn^^ ii*?*-*" ™? 2 f" «« 

long as the latter confined iu • activituV '*oZTLV 
der area it was not a united from TlgVeeZn* 'I, fill 
sense of joinina forces -fy, „ -.„-.!_ %??* ln tne 
the GU3. This a/ree'r-er-t li>l «"*««« against 

1963, is aiZtdv it +1: ' <™ earlier one signed in 

essent'-lrj' l * f process of breaking down, 

essenf.aUy Because of the built-in rivalry between 
ir.e two groups. Although, in » a — -ere S*.r> t • ■, 
•political cr-fi -■**„■> n ~s jLi P "' a-spute involves 

i*^ >-- * -s-u- ana "-ceo Logged nc;ce*e *' y. -•» i, * • ., , 

S5* *-" collect-.cn and control ever the revenues 
ae.^ec jror: ir.e optu* extensively grown in zne arZ, 
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threat of the Communist insurgency there.* Houahlv 
half of the-122,000-man army is presently engaged L 
counter-insurgency operations, against a totfl Itrenath 
of insurgents of all types in all parts of Burma of 
approximately 20,000. Of these, the 4-5,000-s^rong 
Chrnese-supported Northeast Command presents by~f£f 
T ?,r" form r da ^ e ^versary. The government taSs 
a fax more relaxed attitude towards ?he 14-15 t>00 «L 
Communist ethnic insurgents." who. Sough coUectivelv 
mucn more numerous than the Communists, I re b£ly Y 

splintered, poorly armed, mutually hostile a*A «„«=«,•' 
cious of all outsiders. For the mos? pari; Sfse non~ 
Communist ethnic insurgents are confinf! to remote « M 

Tnw^J^ P ° Se little or no i^ediate threat ?o the 
l*£%f Bu ?? ese or ^^ir productive homelands in the Ir- 
rawaddy valley and delta, and show little disposition 

*o ^ lte '-^ he : efore ' *"= arn * **« thus far beetle 
£ S** Wlth the new ^eat of Communist insurlencv 
e«^L n f;^ f* 116 *eepi»*. "P its counter-rnsulgenL 
^ 2f i elS * Whe ? e - If a serious threat should beaS 
t°^ltu ? ^^ e southeast, however, where forael 
P-emier U Nu has very recently begun anti-regi£» onera- 

som^hff 91 " Ihailand ' <** governnent might StseS 
somewhat more pressed for troops. 



*27:e arm, ie ;« raair. coiazter-insurzenc-j force ir 
3*rma alir.oi.gr the police, who are t/air.ed inZrl- 
7lllt?< act ^ itie s> °** *»« People's Militia pity a 
Ciu^ppea ana *ramea for tneir task and are abll> +r> 

e^l£Z* ne laVZand "° a *»* «<****i*i«3 9~rUoZ 



elsewhere. 



«-«V, .«e 4-&,ooo strong shar. State Armv and Shar ll- 
zependenc* AT*y, the 1,000-man Shan Insurgent grail 
operating independently under ru m 7t*~ JLyi£ T l u * 
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While the GuB would seem to be able to contain 
the Communist insurgency at existing levels , it would 
be hard put to root Naw Seng's insurgents out of the 
highlands — not only because of the political prohi- 
bition against operations near the Chinese border but 
also because of the prohibitive military and economic 
costs* Even now, the cost to the government of its 
counter- ins urgency operations is only slightly less than 
total national expenditures on education. At this 
level, the insurgency has become a political issue, with 
Ne Win's opponents attacking the administration for 
what is considered the high (over one- third) portion 
of the budget allocated to the military. 

The cost of the insurgency has been even higher 
in terms of casualties. In 1970, the government for 
the first time released the casualty figure (over 1,000 
casualties) of the insurgency in the north, thereby 
disclosing the substantial nature of the -fighting be-- 
tween**the government and ■■ the Communists in "the Northern 
Shan State during 1970. Ne Win has made it clear that 
this casualty cost has been higher than the government 
is willing to pay, "* 

Thus, the Burmese government has become increas- 
ingly concerned about the level of the insurgency even 
while it has managed to cope with the problem fairly 
successfully, in terms of limiting insurgent operations 
to remote areas traditionally not under the control of 
the government. An intensification of insurgent activity 
would present definite problems for the regime, not 
only in increased military costs and a rise in the num- 
ber of casualties, but in the sharpening of existing 
antagonism between the line combat unrts and the soft- 
living military bureaucracy in Rangoon- 

For these reasons Ne Win has become increasingly 
interested in improving relations with the Chinese. Since 
late 19 69, he has made several overtures to that effect 
in the hope of getting the Chinese to stop r or at least 
to reduce, their support of the insurgents. It would 
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seem that the question of Chinese suaao-i- „* 4-v „ 
insurgents is probably under «"«i?»ek?rc^t S^*" 
moment, considering the znbdif icatiori ij. of f f -f*, ^ S 
Burmese relations in the last year. A feS *£££i- B °~ 
elusions about the direction of the B l ^ C^* ^ C ° a " 
can be drawn on the basis of Chir»»« f^.- se P oli °y 

both the GD3 »T,ri *h„ ■ • Chinese actions regarding 
o«. _he GOB and the insurgents over the last eightieths. 

China's New Two-Lev el Policy Toward Burma 

relations beginning iiTlhe IS! o* « .j^Pwameat in state 
in the return of Sbass^or-5 ^- 197 ° "* c *!-raiaating 

mstic atmosphere: much more foLSe-S contaS^S 1 dipl °- 
Chinese and 3urjnese dinloma^ y^t V ^ ?* Ct betv een 

sr si: s.?s£-J ? s^ 1 ,s«3 ays* 

-ur. j« „- ur . e , S72> Chinese / w 2, aMff&)r to s „_ -. _ 
yuar. nade an official celt or- President II I- ? 1?* CJ:ao - 
iwo naw voir.ie; the O-y/Jl J rc **«fJ* -*« Win to discuss 

ficates. if -i e n-rZZ. national Teg-Lstraiion certi- 

»°Kld not £ve *,„£* Z ihlZt'^Z o^ltl «*"* ***» 
r.ese in jail — c Jl-trt ? ' +-J11 f c *-f r °J *«« O-oersetzs C«i- 

relations. The issuino of +r S -'„j.-?lj-l *° %JTr ?rove 

*« Serene coaming ll.".^™^,^™*"* 

(footnote continued on page 1*01) 
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-tic rSSoS.-LS^g Te ssrrj in dipic - 

accepted and furthered bv the o^„! ! e bu r eve ^tnally 

ficant change i= tt^i&SL?*^^,^* a !***- 
whxch the resto^aM'nn «-f =™v ■» even the manner in 

indicative or^Si^ S'TetllZ^r^li^ Was 
attitude towards the Ke win r^gSe^ afS^ ,-^ **? Chinese 
negotiations, Burma's Foreian ?^f intensive secret 

ment of the new Burmese^Ssalor ^cK^f^ 6 ap * 0illt - 
on 12 October 1970; although he arriW^ i H- 21 ^ Mi »»g, 
November, the Chinese wtfteS unt* 1 ^ch^ff £* *» nlid - 
the appointment of Chen Chao-vuS =,<"??• *° an »'Jace 

to Burma. The obviously calculate! ^ lae - e ^"M"** 
ambassador to Rangoon! oncTSe BuLf« Y " ■? aaia Sr aa 
agreed to exchange ambassadors is^nL^ P 11 ?^ *•* 
rxtated Ne Win and the Burmese GoverSent mJT? iS ~ 
typ.cal of the procedure which the Sse havf fol£ we T in 



(joovnote continued from page 200) 

is a good -illustration of the "c?Por^^ „+• « 

of Chinese foreign poUcv V£~'J^V * t%e< <W°«* 

of 1970. posucj towards Burma since the fall 

Although it is vrobably true that: n* us„f 
nealth rules out a 'trip to Pe^'ta iV J S ?* c * nt *" 

reason lie Win gave for tZ%A*Z?'1 - ' J™ KeaT f ut ™™ (the 
tke-e are o+hol H J recusing tne Cnxnese invitation) 
"-«-« are o*ner reasons wny fle Win t--'^i*+ ^-j- w-^w/i/., 

Ch-.na « this ti *: e . Considering t>"1 L'!^' °^" 4 
flctecn the two countries sir. = /jj.e *£? £ St*?"*" 
J eel that hie aoir-a "•= rh,-*-~ „„,j- ""'' ne ™Sr~i well 
/-,-__ „.- - • - 3<> '*§ , c cn-LTta would oe xn-teTV~ete,Z ** ~ 

%rt££?t. n lV?. V&r°l?& ^cession\ ?'*VJ. ^Chinese 

of Chinese Ucde'rt tTZr^L «""-£""•? **« """* visit ° 
on him to visi* b b j.s" fJlZ -J"-* ^constant pressure 

visits erected^- slrL't ?*' ° f *•*' ***«*»<«« these 
Chinese. J ***"* * be ''^ unQS " *«<* influence of the 
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exchanging ambassadors with the USSR »** ^<-v 

w»* whi ch Peking has had strainel^f tions?- 00 " 11 ^ 5 

The exchange of ambassadors between two ,.„„ .. • 
does not necessarily C3 an a resolution^! bSic TS?^* 
between the countries. The Chinese thrives \t i f f « renc =s 
Played the significance of a normalisation Z* rZ?™ & °'"' I1 ~ 
axiomatic relations with countries wi^hl^^ 
Pas continuing- fundamental Grievance* ^ a ^ HHH _?e]ung 




It would seem that Chinese policv towsu-a* <->„> a„ 

o^ Siao-Burnese relations than the diDlor^?,. f Scate 
between the two countries, i? ££ acfeoS t£ atmos f Ile r e 
that Chinese policy towards t he°Bu^sf SsSgencrln 011 



tXe P? lw '■ *U of vr.-.cn are on poor terns uith 
"* - ne . Cr -'™se '->=:ied a considerable' tine a'ter 

«r^* senesng a C^i.Tiese embassador to their capitals. 

**Ch'Lr.a T s relations vi.tr ^v^/. ^*« -;« fc * 
similar to i+s w',~+t'„Z •!'. ? ™? aTe ~ T ' some respects 
has rn« n 1 - relators w.tn the USS2, with whicr Cr-'-rti 
nfis als ° e=cnanaed ambassadors -« +>*, 7„„ + *"J-w o« ; ?:c 

«.* *•??." s~m^larly encouraced an i7r lV rooso^T± -~ 

ir.e t,o ™cLs°Z7e\:^Zl e j£ e £ *».*«?»'■ »«*»«* 
tie cr£ei->e *-£--•,»-* f W *V C retrieving some of 

furf^lt^j 9 * i'l- * r ' ae nct e^inated the unde^lv-rc 
juKdanental nostility hetveer. Moscow and Peking. ' " 
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function of the overall condition of Sino-Burroese rela- 
tions --"xn other words, that the Chinese would never 
nave, x^eyun to support the insurgents if Sino-3urmese 
s.ate relations had not changed dramatically for the worse 

-af in sHo'^** ±t: f ? ll0WS *"* a si ^ificant l£orov2 
ment m Sino-Bunnese relations should be reflected in a 
ma^ or reduction, if not elimination, of Chinese support 

luLlrt ^ SU ^ gentS ~ S ° lon? as the Chinese continuVS 
support the insurgents, there can hardly be good rela- 
tions, at least from Ne Win's point of view. 

^i^- ^ f g \ fc be expected, the improvement in diplomatic 
InttliTtJ 1 ^ br <^ g ht certain changes in Chinese poUcy 
£ j£? I ?? insur ^ents. For one thing, the Chinese appear 
uo have taken steps to tone down insurgent operations 
during the recent dry season when secret negotiations 
concerning the restoration of ambassadors were underway- 
yet in the sane period Chinese logistical swoort for - 

Naw Seng's rebels seems actually to have b ^ augmented*; 
On the propaganda front, Peking has indeed cut back its 
previous overt support of the insurgency;! but on the 
«5?f v^ ^ ** aS i nau ^ ira "ed a powerful new clandestine 
radio broadcasting facility to fulfill the same support" 
function for the Burmese rebels. All this seems to add 
up to a shift in Chinese tactics toward making the insurgency 
less of an overt Chinese challenge to the Burmese govern- 
ment, but no overall reduction in the scope of Chinese 
covert support to the insurgents. On the contrary, the 

f^^ S ^ ha "^ taken actions **" se em to be aimed at strength- 
ening the insurgency as a long-term threat to Burma, albeit 
one less blatantly identified with China. 

It would seem that the Chinese have used their 
authority over Naw Seng to enforce some curtailment of the 
scope of insurgent military operations over the last six 
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uo eight months.* This is sugo-sted bv -h» **-.... 
insurgents did not mount a nafo- «**- * - ^ that the 

government, in the winter of ?2?q ?J feasiV f against the 




o-w* * Altho ^gh' the Chinese would obvious lv : "^ V« - 



*5£<C ; 



^?^r» 



-j*^.; i* : 



■VT-v. "■- 
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"**0 T'^TiTiTtiff ■ F>iiag,TT^t^ 



being more important to build a r^,,^- 4. 
base than to pursue further tittor^T ^ X ^'^ Z ^ 0ri ^ 
to be more than mere raH ftT , a i;* "- - ~* there vould seem 
Tin's words. The^esTse^to": i£« £?**». ** ^ ei = 
of .protracted struggle, regui^ng tht s^reL^J^ ♦ 
the long-term capabilities of the Lu'o^ ^ Mln3 ° f 
emphasis on building a Cornwall or^ll^|f; ^P?' ths 
to be aimed at strengthening the °nfu^oe ^ = W ° U ^ Q Seem 
threat- to Burma.. " -^su_g fcii cy as a long-term 

Since Thakxn Ba Thein Tin's-v^'si* ^« i 
headquarters 'xn March 1971, Kaw ^Lg'f fore-™ 9 ^* 
to ha ve tafcen ^ tnfe^ b uilding * ^~= ^I^Sm^ 




■ / ""KhiXe 12ie Chinese appear to have b^r, ^^^=,---r 
responsible for the curtailment in StT^L^? P^^rily 

minuted »"V**~' S^FiEf aooroveribTlSIf 

SrctofS^eet^ol^f Jg^^f li 11 ^ «- ^ *» 

aid during tnis period either in t=>\ 4-*« ZV? - ^-"-tary 

M- 4hrou£°^ 4uL^ e s Sootr (c) "laTvi^^^ 5 
power help to him through recruilLa f <J f* 9 hin&se alar -- 
«n the Chinese side of the bor^e^or ?I> ^ «*mrgeirts 
given K W Seng's forces bv Chinese ^liSiJ^L,*? 81 **" 06 
On the contrarv, the lates- *i»??^,? mtary advisers, 
that the Chinese effort f^l olf- ** ev " denc e suggests 
is being xncretlel; H 71 " S ° me ° f **«* fie ^ 

»<*in,r ?L the 4. P -f 0p - ag ! ,nda side ' t 116 " is no doubt the* 
.exxng has cut back its previous overt propria Support 



a- 



-i 
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of the insurgency, thouoh it- *=» 

In March 1970, Peking xaLked toe IlL^* 3 ^ " aIto 3^ther. 

CP3 insurgency with several nSS fSf^f nai J ers * J =y of <*« 

achievements and accomplish™ tftZl^ d ^ z±1 ^9 the 

In the next six months, there ^ffS Burmese revolution. 

struggle" ~ one in June, one<?»L revolutionary armed 
tember 1970. There followed ei^? 9 S ^ and ons -* Se-w 
Way 1971. - While this in^lselr 9 ™? ?° nths " 6 * silence, until 
considering the periodici^of nS 9 ^' DOt be *°tewortoy, 
on the subject, P^ing'f &&**£*?£ ^^ co ™' 

^ March of this year was cfrtainlv f^Pf* in s«rgency 
its propaganda treatment of Se^nniv ****** contrast to 

■>• une anniversary last y ear . 

China's lone sileno nn *v^ 
insurgency was suddenly broken ^V*?* * of «* Burmese 
article on "the excellent ^volu^io^™"^ When M ™ 
Southeast Asia" sneci f Ti-»i i e VoiWa.oaary situation in 
of the people's SS S^ «» "*i<*ari« 
Of Burma and the arned f orlL of J?.** 8 Communist Party 
Minorities in Burna - ±£[f S _?? *^ e va "^*s ; national 
support of the Burmese revblnS^^ ° Vert P rc 5>aganda 

SKi.?*"* " -cTSS^lS ^VS^Ltly 

^^^zTzzi^rttuiz V*« -«*U that 

article was a reaffirmation ■»£*"? toaaj. rfcas, the 
Policy thai i s deviled t. TerlLl- *"** ° f *•***/'* 
ariiou seems to hlZ h Ter- Z Pa3Zr ' 3 "volution. The 
fat the Chinese ««£ lot' tlu??™* J° Soviet *<**&* ■ 
lotions in P art, it se l ms a ?* *^?«»*«w of »orld rev %. 
K-ea the cUticism o*7 a j£ ° T JC oeen ™«*t to de- 

oo^lained in ,*?«££ % \%^^^f^ »*« *«* 

V^toote eo«t£« W rf on £ge ion 
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new clandestine radio Sroalcastira ^*??°»ted * Powerful 
the same support function Th* ?L- tl0n to f ""iU 
the "Voice of the Peoole of Bu^f- di ° station — called 

ifiim^fiimiiiir^ - -- iiiinrf ma ■ 




(footnote con-t-i-ruoJ +%»y.~ * 

»»?*««*« a*<J *»w£«i.; £*£? *«*;«« to cite the 
Altno ugh the Chinese r.eednlt ilLl^ WS '. e e "PP<>'tt>: 3 . ■ 
(j-f they had been primarily 1*1 " % ™ enti ° K ed Burma 
tiore uitk the GU3KtheZ n °Zl?* e t t0 ia P"™ *ela- 
*n tr.i s contest «« ' noi eaui^aleS/ .T% B - U ™ ese ™™ 9 ency 
er.er.tT.re article \to the Ll°e~t \i .*£«««. devotion / 
*ot constitute the] same: deJrel'l'f R l'J tne \ WOI ' ds » ** doe* 
previously 3 i ve r. g& Ssr _ /g^= r f en S ± ?Z°*l. ?*"* Pe * 4 »* *** 

. " • . - S te '" ;«***«•• Propaganda. 

jj-iJ-iiftTfA , fr^ff^" T -*? ?** tkatthe radio broad- 



g-ygZ£g2?Z« />, 



jt^ar -A 



raatQ. s-trrT's 



•' z * ? i CTi^ia, 



Ix 



ts 



« fa-cxiy 



naif years. it has the caplliLl^/™ P<Zst ***-**&-*- 

Rangoon. it transmit on anZlV^i^J *** ***** «* 

%t7;/% e ********** Bul^yX^ *&"* '/**"•»**« 
i-n^neee (Mandarin) n/»V7, - , Aa *- yS -»* Shan. Karen ftrP 

ccs„ starts with a Burmese 3oro ardL^ -^ Sa f K **°*d- 
-si Internationale. S ende B1 ** *** Coarr.un- 
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to have come froir p e vir,« ^-* 

tion of the rew ™>if 9 t0 P^icioate in fh, • 

;>■** a « ■ radio station fi™^ ^ the ^^augura- 

the occa Si on xn mother rath^fra^atLtaT to cel ebrate 

et+^K?" • ^^"Sruratioa — i n «*- t^Z^- ^ ^^ Ka» Seng 

SSSn^.SF^ - ^ ~ iSte^ta* «>•* hale 

h<t^ t* - and lent credence to ^^ , T ;the Conmunist 
h^ as a member of the cS^ut^S. ^ 1>y C °-°P^ 

B«rnese 5 5Lfi? t ^"^«»t °£ the new "Voice of th e 

"«. i a a second M at teU »tea°^ I |Sjr ee 
After "the rioi-a -.*,. r 

»~7iuea on page 209) 
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article," the radio went -*« e=r „ ^ 
overthrow of the Ne W^n mf?^ ** t0 Cal1 for " ^ 
that has been repeat-d^s^S 9 overrjne nt, " a demand 
of the -Voice,- |SS"L a I^EE ?** *™*<**ts 
CPB May Day slogans. - j* mS.,! 1 ™*" 4 of «»e 
have served to emphasize t^^res^o^! ^ r ° adc ? st s 
insurgents and to link the Bur-«« ~ ^ e Coa >=>unist 

with the "liberation ™veLnS^ Communist insurgency 
and Laos; they have a^so Zt?n 2 Vietnam, Cambodia, 
government inWL*t Snffibigf &£!"* tte * e *** 

the radIo e sStiln e ir^ y ^d S di tin !' Up ^ °P-ating 
construction of a sooMsScatefh^ " - BeS ^ es the «*»! 
well within the bonndariS ol ^^° aa f astin ? £*=*"**, 
to play the major role^in the f&* "* ? inese s eei 
of the.programs the^elvesf A? S V** ^^ting 
clearly recognizable as one of YeSS ^5 • T* 1 ^ 1 is 
language announcers. This S aL==^" ?^ tedl ° s Bu »ese- 
staff of Radio pacinc >£!,, ?? 5est f *^ at ^ Burmese 
. *ay well have. teZg&teg^gg*?* . Md *»*»»«««, . .- 
where all prd^aSda ac^vSil^irs^ 119 t0 Yuriaa =< 
centered for Icfe^inWnt S^ ^- UXma are *° be 
broadcasts have £TT ^rofSs^ntr v ^ v b ?5inning, the ' 
tent quality. - roiessional ; technical and con- 

±i Ua ':1° Z t 1°^-™°* from page 108} 

«S*a**« OR Be' Vim since the'r '~ d ?°?P ed **• personal • 

»i- i«e Burmese reactionaries.. " 

«cr C05 of the PhAilli.il- tn ^l ve ^.Tow of President ' 

"awe rs, i roaa - ccc ; »£**$' a °- <ed ******** Marcos by 
■Sin's visit to tr.Tp h Tll P Pres a ° K ™ stio « »*** *« 
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Thus, Chinese rMfr.i *. ■ 
ganda support nf *-h~ » str aint m providing a* 
1970 has bc-en o««5 * u ™ese insurgents si? nt c SCt pro f a ~ 
of a clandestinf l. to - some extent bv%h e Se Pteraber 
even strong ^dx"™*? fa «lity in C^La that tabUshlnent 
and more provocative a4^ a9anda s "PPor t for IIT^ S 
the Chinese have \Z n - Z 1 * S ^ n the ^ob. ?f ££? insurgency, 
the one hand by the t0 ci *c>»>vent th. d ??J*" •». 

tives and on rL ~ u ° nstraint s of theiV J 1 J en ™a posed on 

Seng's iLT^ay^To 1?* * *"» SSagfaSa^*^ ° b ^°- 
attacXs on the ite b< ng as they avoid ml*- eds of Naw 

»ay hope to^fi^ain » 9 ° Verniuent *» ^eir S^*" 9 direct 
lations whil» ^ "correct" Sino-Bur£f o^n name, they 

gainst 3£ SJw* cont inue to support^ * ■*****»** re- 
8 rmeSe 9 ° V — t on P riL n th e e st a -f bL tr s U ggle 

the Onnese better protect™ e^f S£g t «^gff f 
CUB. Wing itself U not attaclu/ttV"'' 
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being made in the case of R.,r ma n 

Qirectly and by not openly proclaiming*- ta ° king the G ™ 

the insurgents, they Lv L£f f 9 their su PP°rt of 

Burnese and inteSSi^SieSoS^'SS S* flCti °° ^™ 
terzenng in Burmese affairs while th they are not in- 

to maintain a high level ^^ Z? t^l^tT™' 

fool ed , N however? d ^ufSportld^T 1 * haVe n0t been 
improvement in diplomatic relat?on S P b::r d "i? the "«"* 
tries, the GOB has apparently L^w?' 6 ? 11 the two co >»- 
by other aspects of current chft-J"*?. alarlned and annoyed 
For instance, it was reported to IL^** *° Wards B «"». 
in the inauguration of a clandelti^ ^^ ^ tti ""» «le 
facility for the Burmese insurgents \«"£° broadcas ting 
unfriendly act. Ne Win was said to h» V P art icul ar iy 
embarrassed by the start of the raSi* k* b * en Ver * mucl > 
a week after the arrival of the new ***"»«»■**• less than 
Rangoon GUB security service! weie i™f S - «**"•*« in 
to monitor the broadcasts and? while o^xf* 61 ? °? de *«* 
frequencies used: by the radio. Possible, to jam the 

the --w I radir S rft2on, r th1 t ^ n n efe t ca n B hf n ^ e O^™"™* to 
have significantly improved relation* . ha ? dl ? ex P e <* to 
as they engage in such provocative ^<- Vlth * he G "B so long 
realize that they are ieooardf^ tS : Since <*«* «ttt 
J»ent in state-to-state^relatfons with"^^^ f ? rther ^P^ove- 
behavior suggests that they will not a?SS h actlons . . their 
improving relations within n °t <Jive top priority to 
"people's armed Juggle • S?l^« ^sacrifice of the 
state relations ..^^i...-^^***^ ^ h *" 



a 

stat 



»two4rong:-d» ^^ P ^^ Burma een *? ^ f0ll ° win * 
. ate relations while", rt Sa .S^i;: ° ^ rovin 9 
insurgency lever over the GOT- ^Jhile *£ "»*n* a «>±«S an 
avoid overt insults *„,* ,JZ ,. "bile the Chinese- now 

obvious goodwill gesture, !° k K ^ ^ GUB and ma * e 

of an invitation It "e win t^vistt^ r6Cent «*e».ion 

cover.1, to prov.de con^rab^s^^ ^ ± -tW 
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elements has been notedin rh°? seemingly contradictor 

T h ^i ri r', SPeCifical S' Malay"!! 6 ?he i p?-^ Wards °^« 
Thailand, during the past severa?'^ h f u Ph lliPPines, and 
observers have described r^ m °nths. Whereas some 

countries as "ambivllent ^ BSS ?2 Uc r towards these 
^scribe it as "two-prongedi - W °"- d %"" ™™ «Pt to 
tions with thes^-couStrieswirh „M ^ im P r °ving rela- 
ted terms (i n keeping with chfn». Chlna has been on 
improve its image in^^oSd? '* overall effort to 

lorce ^ roain !=«ning feveragfover tt*"*' at the s ^ 
force concessions favorable to SlL^ 9 ov «nme n ts to 

Th e Burmese m«=.i f r .,.. as an , _ 

^2Hc£ 2— £Y_gs__an Instrumpn* ^ -*W n^u^u^ 

Chinese "uopor? oftheV 9 theSis of «>is p apsr : „, „,„. 
B"^ i0n ^ a s ^- anrSr^i"^ 9 ^ 3 ^ j - • toot 

ouirniese insurgents Sc <=^~~ *. w "- t '- 15 ' <-ninese support r><f *i,~ 
demands that the Chtnesl oove™ C l°** X * ^ * certain 
government at the time oVtheTtf iF** ° f the Burmese 
dema^* 1967 ' While the Chinese f~J^^ 9& riots ' *« «-ngo«a 
^CtnTiea^of many'c" ££* °* £ ^^s^ 

c°st of continued ChLe^u^ort"^ 61 ? 1 aU " " ^' 

^ orL ot the insurgents. 



Charge d'Aff,'.!!^' ° f the riots 'in June 1967 .. _.. 
Fo»in. «■ ■ lrs ln Rangoon personal i,, - IS6 'f the Chinese 
foreign Ministry with f?„^ .a ° ailv Presented the n,,n,„. 

y with five demands, which the Chinese * 




-t 



government made public ' th*» f n n«, <„ - 

meat Statement of 29 June 1 TthTw 1 "/ C * ineSe Gove ^ 

*ent s dement, the demands are that^the G °^ ° f ** g ° Vern - 



(1) 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 



"severely punish the culprits;" 

"give relief to the families of the 
victims;" XJle 

"publicly offer apologies to the Chi- 

h^ 9 ° Vernment and P^P ie ^d k 
in°Bu^?^ S °* ** overseas Chinese 

Em^assffn ?* S * fe ? ° f the Chi nese 
embassy in Burma and other Chines'* 

agencxes and all their Chxnese pKson- 

"immediately put an end -to the fas^i**- 
atrocities against- Overseas Chinese" 



- 1 



phral e f^ un 1 ? 1 6 e 7 ss h tiLftn D S' haVe been ******* and para- 

«-*'. si^af ^I 1 ^,^^ 1 -- ^ e »is ed other de _ 

were arrested on other SaJ„„ rio ' s but ao ** of whom 
"arketeering, the ^session of f»? " """W^insr. black 
tion certificates, P or"inor eZtJS? <£***? «9*«tra- 
W9 to some reports the £m «f =^"£ offenses). Accord- 
^ngoon, rathe? than £eki™ t^^w 6 also .i™isted that 
opening trade between the ?^ J*? lniti *tive in re- 
demandl are usually LSioSd" llZ^lu T J) ese and o^er 
five demands, whenever Chin! f» a l2?». w * th the original 
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on one or another of the fillet ^ *\ Urma has yielded 
agreed to some other Chinese e ,f emands wh en the c*3 has 
lease of Overseas Chinese in ja??? ' SUOh * S t! ' e »" 

i-v,^ ,_* care ful review of Sino-n,™.- 

the subject of the five demandT!^ es f u raa neuvering on 
have actually met only twTo? ?he ^- 1* a ' the Burmese 
What Chinese officials Zy abou^ ^f 19 " 31 five demands, 
demands ~ namelv th*+ Zt a ? out the status of the 

°* the demands --' is tt "iS%^ Urmese have n °* ^t three 
Jwt we can determined ?huf M J With the ^ct" as 
that further improvement ?n J^l When the Chiriese say 
are 5 *"; 3 eapituLtion'S* f^rema^^ 1 ^" 3 «2f 
are takmg essentially the same ^f*? hree den pna S , they 
taken since June 1967} it is^- P OSitlon <*« they have 
having come up with LL, 5 2 ot a 3 ue stion of their 

| S PPort of th^ Ins^ents^! 1 *! '&£«'?. ^'-tinned 
G03 of not having met their^lLS £ r ^SfiOy; 3ccUsin ^ 
the gub has. = stated: demands when in fact 

. ' i 

sented to the CPR Foreign MlnL^on ^te* note p«- 
part, lt was a formal Election % I u} 1 7 ul y »«7. In 
accusations and, in pact ^ ° Peking's demands and 
certain of the demand" DenyTnlVv^f toward * *>ee?ing 

emnh BU 5 mese government h a rins£La^i "&' C ^ rge M>»* 
emphasized that the crm *»«» , ? *** the r i°ts, the Mt „ 
Protect the cpr £L°£ and cSf Z^^ e "° r S" ^ 

tec^rr e nr n ^ i0nal tra Mo^ n f £\ e *ronV in accordance 
recurrence of t-h^ -ri,-»<.~ , t went on to sav *-Via* « 

security measured" |* far L** *S e ™ a,! * *V "cornet 
« the Burmese have e lV - 1S known » this is as f L 

ifth demands. ^VelLlTLt" -fing th • f^rg and 

« L^? ey Sti11 do «»t consillr'fcMo ^™ Se have indicated 
s an "assurance of no furth„ u 1S statement satisfactorv 

en?"*'" a3>h ° U9h ^i^pfrenLThaf ° f ** ^"e'as 
entence regarding the safety olo,?,,- ac cepted the 
« an adequate guarantee on thefr^artf ° ffioial s in Burma 
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punishmeht'of SS.Z'KEiEZ Jn^^SfSSL"- ° ffic "i 

Burmese note assured the CPR thae ?*- ,, Chlna . riots ' the 
investigation of the e^ntfanS would^e^ 1 ? 9 °^ 3 " 
action" in accordance with Burmese law Th~ PP *° Priate 
that the government was "very sor^v- LJ ! h n °^ Stated 
the Chinese expert stabbed o? ct^Ls^ the death of 

viously, neither of thts^tate^entf met^E^d °^ 
for "severe punishment." Moreover %ht «„!* 9 aema «"is 

on ly -u^^°ssu. 1 ^^ss B ^f s^^ ^ e 

end of the Sal th» ?„? Emb «*y compound,* At the 
the primary charae or 2"?? e - acqui * ted «»« defendant of 
grounds thlt ^woun'ds^Ii^tlf bT^^binS **" 

"since\e haTalreaav £en o^ned^* J" f ° *° free 

It is' not surprisina that pfvf^f ^ days P en<Ji ng trial." 

what lacking inthil rloLd ? n 3 f °£? B ^se justice some- 

at the GOB Ton the aay^fter toe trial? ^r^** b ' ast 
government reitp-»f»/)k 1 ? trial), the Chinese 

°f thrihief cu^pritf " and :arnfd f ^n T™" P unis ^«t 
that Chinese aid technicians in r,,™ BU "?* S ? 9°vernr.ent 

unless there was a ^atisractory r^l y W ? 1 ^L^ Callea 
and reasonable demands." reply to China- s proper 

demands, fekinrwa? f?SS* compliance with their five 

^^00^1^0^ "^ °\« K^re^ 
they protested the^r™^?? 1 °2 ^ elr threat, Although 
CPH government stated? V* the ^ echn icians (31 October 

^lly tear^g to pfecel" [he lino C Bn^ "V 08 ° f ^"ater- 
nical Cooperation Agreement S J"°^ urTOese Economic and Tech- 
f un agreement, the Chinese complied with 

billed. ' lt Was a Cr -™ es e *id official who was 
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Ne Win's order by having all of th,.;,- .. v. . - 

Burma by the, end of the month. Sever*! ^ "i^ 715 out of 

En-lai had indicated that the Chin»« weeks before, Chou 

ambassador at the sa^e timfas^he technTcL" 1 "" 3 ^ «"** 

did so. e technicians., and they 

Relations between the two counrri oe a *. 
further in February 1968, when thTSS stlatl t?'^** 
of .number of trials of Overseas aine*. SlSV*"* 
nect^on with the June 1967 riots. Xn contS^ * +£* COD ' 
treatment given the Burmese youth accJf"^* *.*£.?"* - len ^nt 
Chinese Embassy official, the OverK ct ™„! tabb "? the 
long prison terms for much lesser crL ' V^ 9iVe " 

were more arrests of Overseas Chf„«^ ? ,. ° March ' there 
cribed as "stepped-ui persloutioi- * £ a What Pekin * «•■- 
"deliberate an?!- Ch?nesl outrages - ^"T ^i"*** *** 

relations*!' '** *» *"*" ^ravatL^ S^^ 
strongiy^uggS ^t^^^^ 1 ^^ —.***** 
Chinese O^ii'LSS-^S/J fT"£ ST" £ ° f tte 

Chinese." a if June^-S afn~ £ 0n ? £ the *«»•« ' 

the Burmese government 2r2S£?» ^reign Ministry Bote to - 
persecution- or oSs aS=f 9 the f UB s Systematic 
yo. owe will sooner^arer^ to^sftSed^ ^ 

While if c™tiiu4 d B ^Lof a P ^ d \ Wait - and - see attitude. - 

CPR. such as tte a^ese indui™r,- PU ? liC attacks on «» 
_la-A- a _-_»o ^-j7ifp„ n ff e *" „.gff.. lp towards the GUB, it 
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By this time, Chinese *^+--i^«- • 
Naw Seng insurgents had become »-™Lt n su PP ort Of the 




As the fighting between Naw «•««„•« * 
Burmese army became much more serious*,, • *?" ** the 
ever, with mounting casualties on ZZ1 durin 9T 1969. how- 
He Win was forced to take ^inltiati™™ 6 ?* **** sidG - 
. a conference of the ruling bIsp par?v o^ C »" * Speecfc to 
he made what many observers coLfflf^ 5 November 1969. 
for the events of June lily At fvf ed a back-handed apology 
expressing Burma's interest "in res tlrlnf tL** s P eech ' ^ 
friendly relations that oreviouslv ~Z< ? I th6 cord ial and 
he said: previously existed with China," 

. Ve regard the 236! incident <r« ~~ * ^ 
-. one. We Wsuld Uke t ?f£* « •« unfortunate 

forget the ugly insider,* n, te "ound and 
are lir,v„j *. i ™^a-en*. Our two countries 
are Linked by land and Water. We J^lTs V -l 
to always regain friendly. We ZtlT l<ke 

^^e an y n Utai ee on y oureidel ^^ 

hoped ^^f^nes^oulf IS**** j^V™«— t 
the public apology thev had l™«5 Ne Win's statement as 
the idea that Ne^in cLsidereS^t^rfofl ** %*"**»* 
have hoped to persuade the CPR to <=f**f P «° 9y ' the GUB ma y 
'♦way gesture, letting it be ££.« ,J e 5£ le for such a ha l*- 
Kangoon was not pre1are^ k "rfurtter^V llne "f * 
ing, abject apologyT lurther m making an humiliat- 

it coes^racc^t^ -^.StSt^"^^^-' 



■H 
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public apol o 




demand f^" -«fT Pekln 9 seems to have oL- Chlnese of- 

evidence, it woull" Unfulfi Hed; and f^ !?? ^ X **"• 

son^- half-way towards 



<*JO^p0fj 







meeting two of the* /* 

and a guarantee against"^" thdt ° f a P ubl *<= apoloav 
clearly not met china^ re SUch incidents --£«£* 

As for the fifth rt^f ^ Precise demand i n eith^ ~f S 

effort to compensatrthe S*™ haS »PP™Sy .aSe™ 
during the June ■ ig^TlIf " "*•*---- fp r &»?? i"f— 



Thus, the GDB andthTToT^^^^^^^^^'^^ 

SS^ 8 *?"- the roost i^orSht^Lr Uld Seeffl to ^ "at « 
though the atraosohere of s? ?« ™ a *ters at issue, even 




To underscore ppHr«/ n -• j. 

:- ^ **. p«««"« l -n"^;r i * B •**"*" c *- ; ""« ««•*- 

IZi*?'* by tke °»e™°«e Chinese i„ l tHe P a y»en* of damaoes 
the Cnmese EmbanBu ,-„ ».._ f l " Rangoon in June ]bk?~ 

fow o/ outright embassy granTs'™ +1 **/ h .f. ta ' Ken **e 
<«* destitute families. AltHbfZ* it ™\™d businessmen 

Embassy getB CTedit / ba £° e *• *«l«**»«I, small, th 

even purports to lookaftllUl'tr" *"«*«*<»" w»io* 
Chinese community, J * C * el f<*re of the Overseas -» 
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of no real improveni-nt in rela^-ir 

the events of June 1967 with h\ i7- * They sti11 speak of 

it is up to the GVB to prove to Ch^^f^ 6 ir * dica te that 

deserve China 1 *, friendchio *^ " ^ that the Burmese 

j of f our --- uniyAP "^ er the « J »«*.^_r.u.- 



events 
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^fc£S6&M' 




from initial? ith their new r>Z*- * e xe ^tions ^L? 0;Lnt s 
on ,, tiatjLI *g direct- ^V P°*icy, the ^k- * While. 

cccL h L GU ?' ch ine Se L«a n r ett a "ackl £*{£"? **«& 
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of the Soviet posture toS the Cub"* V*** ^ Warmth 
First Congress of the Burmese ?^7=T- * hus ' wl »en the 
held in June 1971 -- rS^ ' llSt Program Party was 
Political event 7 i n BurXin^f ^T ?»• m ° s t implant 
extensive and very favorably Soviets '.provided ' - 

the Congress. Pe^inr^L%d C0 ^ta n i t ly 0n s S^ PmentS " 

Peking feels that it is Up to ?he B^'T bUt *"»»* 
cessions and take the lnitiati™£ ?^ " t0 roake **e con- 
vince the Chinese apparency s t i™"? g this about, 
the "aggrieved" par t£. They show ™ ?^?? r t^mselves 
major concessions to' get oood ^fT=?° inclination to make 
be argued that the Bur^ s I°|o^^ ?= • »»«• it can 
fensive to improve relation „??£ ^. s di Pl°»atic of- 
cated to a degree in non-suh^-^ Chlnd has bee n recipro- 
displays of alfabilitj £ v a?'!" tlV L? r ? a * ' su< * as in 
representatives , there wouW selm t??*?^ to But » es « 
the gub can reasonably Ln. to? £?■ llttle mor <* that 
Burmese concessions*^ S^inesT^ands?^" ° f C °»™** 

*«*« o/ «*.*,„«&; e ™ bi^itiyir d Jt kat othe * ****- 

present Sino-Burme ee relation, „ S° V" cha *«°*** of 
the insurgency and the Chinlee toJZV" S eU thepein "f 
compared with the above VudVLtJ. Zt Fo * ex <™Ple t ae 

be excluded (I) that thJltZZl' '*" P os ° ib "i4 cannot 
have secretly gone < falttJr J meBe jovernment may i„ fact 

<*J that PeUnlZyTecretll°tZi S ""l™ 3 CHina ' e dlZnds, 
(3) that state-to-ltltl rtlltitnT ITtS* ° n Ue <»"«*•/ 
come more amicable, (i) that 11^ "V the " e f°^ **v. be- 

the Chm eBe demands, and ( S ) that J to * an 9 0on ' * meeting 

(footnoXl **;. <7 **»"« consider that 
(footnote continued on page 1Z3) 
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the endl^^i^SA?^ ^J?*" wlll » in 
demanded by Peking. OnfcaJL h» !! to make the concessions 

be prepared to go in order to 1 h.rw- °" f * r Ne Win mi 9 ht 
porting the insurgents C S rtanvf u S;" eSe t0 St °P Su - D ~ 
his part cannot bl ru^d o ^ e \ COncessions ° n 

unlikely that he win ever Qive ln ^ ' t u Ver ' dt se e">s 
publicly assuming all th bC for ?K ° t0 the point of 
unless the ttiMBe-sumort^., 6 ? Vents o£ June 1967, 

were to become ila^S^^™?^?* ^-"heast 

»e Win bows to the^^^^e^^L^anTo^r^o^s! 11 

are "k^to^i™ V^lr^SriV- Whether the W^ " 
mese should, ±2 fact! give i^^o tte afnL^ 9 if the Bur ' 
though it would be difficult 4° ptki™ t < d fpands. *1- 
abandonment of active supnortfn,- f£= £ ° justify its 
not only to the Burmese K g ^ t L^ "volution, 
anes around the world it h« ^Z Z ■ ° other revolution- 
to sacrifice the interests !rf\£ « he " tata ? in tte P«t 
other revolutionary grouol to St Bur "^e Communists and 
Chinese state relaUonT OrLr he ° ver " d f«3 int.--ests of 

that the Chinese .wouM have ^oleto^ai^f" 9 ^^' lt seen,s 
terms with the government of Bu™ ! al " frora b "»g on good 
niany years, than ft™™**-? f urma » as they were for so 
that las no support ?n B^a^rL* ma * ntai » *» insurgency 
support even among^e E^S^^E&E* ""^ . 



(footnote continued from page 222; 
Btudy nonetheless hTl^ll ! *l* Leve . r «9° factor. The 
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At this point, however fh«r a ^ 
momentum behind a continuation of the " ? onside rable 
support for the insurgents n„„ ? Chinese policy of 
considerable problems^ cuttina off ***?' there ar * 
Because of the degree to which 2hf £,'** M °P erat ion. 
nutted to the insurgents itL™! f^"? 98 have become com- 
not stop their activities !n suppor i^L "^ ^ wou1 ^ 
i rf^ BUr,neSe met a11 ' °r molt or <£L ^ ^ nsur 9 ents even 

usf £•" " ^ 1WayS the P°"?biiity Sat^L S ^ ed dema « d *; 
use the oemands as a wedge for inSJ^f the chln ese will 

thereby prolonging the usefulness^ thf? "*" deraand =' 
an instrument of pressure against I^b" 5 ^^ aS 

useful al a^ans'of'pSs^re* :» P K *« in -- gency is 
it is bound to beoome^ou^terprodu^tiv^'' 5?' at Son,e P°i£t, 
term, the Chinese are faced with a^^ Thus ' in "»• long 
have to choose between thof v i ? dxleM »a# and they will 
-d their i^st^^r^^J^^^^^ ins^,^ . 

of the ^^SSS^tTS^iS*^? «»«« i„ power 
the situation would be qreatlv ^* ^\ Bur ™»- Obviously, 
capacitation, or removal^^e"^! ^ £* death ' in ~ 
To some extent, the dispute bet£££ Sf- ° and/or Mao - 
come a feud between Mao and Ne^ C j£ M and Burma h « be- 
in power of these two leaders %?£5: . ThUS ' "» continuance 
Burmese accommodation which mijnt La! S?r?? ain,t a Sin °~ 
u P thear support of the insurgents. Chinese to gi ve 

within ^elurm^e^iUtfryT"^^^^^^? ° a "titudes 
believe that a successor mi lit a£%£Ji lttle reason to 
inclined than Ne win to J. ,^ regime would be any more 
However, the chances - or tS G ^° f!!J 0ns to the. Chinese, 
would be greatly increased inthl le^ld"?-?™* 5 *™™ 
civilian successor government £,= I 1 *? 1 * eve nt of a 
nay eventually be confronted »l*J?Z p0ssib ility that Mao 
ment has been made more real af^ JJ? CCSSSor Burmese govern- 
serious health problems te beoa ^e of Ke win's 
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death .S'-STSij^i^^g* J. raised by Mao's 
he were to pass from the scene l£?%'- however ' that if 
find it easier to compromise with ^o^" leade " might 
For one thing, they Xt not be «,« h * Burmes f government, 
indignities - imagined or ?Ll • co "? erned about past 

Chinese by the Burmese in iff? ~~ h lnflx ? ted Upon «*• 
much easier to accepTthe vf^'that^ ^ "^ f ind ifc 
interest to cultivate good relation/.! • i? ln Chlna s best 
Burma, whose policy of strict ™,° ns " ath . a country like 
fairs since 1948 can Llx,Z k neutral ls"> in foreign af- 
A3«8 can hardly be construed as anti-Chinese. 

relations" beSe^i^^*^ si S ni f ica "«Y proved 
bright as long as Mao and Ne wZn \~rl T? 1 * " 0t ° Verl * 
what better in the longer m i ^ VT " are so ™e- 
past, the prospects for contiAu J r^ future, as i R th e 
insurgents will depend on toe stft?^^- SUpp ° rt ° f «»• 
tions. Should there be a ^L?*? °f Smo-Burmese rela- 
relations, the CnTnesi might'Sell £*• im ?f ov ?" e At in state 
from their previousiytsp^nsorel ii? lncll " ed to hack away 
surgency to wither avay lut 1,^ ?? tS and allow the in- 
be powerful forces operating in favo^of pV^f *«• would 
wg support of the Burmese insurff*- Peking's continu- 

various benefits in the insurrp^ y: *£? exis tence of 
momentum and oo-i^^SP^^" «.»» PlUS **« 
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